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Potes. 


A DAY OR TWO WITH ANCESTORS IN 
CORNWALL. 

Seventy-one years ago I was brought from Pol- 
perro to Southwark. It took our Fowey trader, 
having to contend with contrary winds, six weeks 
toreach the Thames. Some years after, the fast 
gach took two days and a night from Plymouth 
to London ; this summer I went in six hours from 
Waterloo to Plymouth. On this occasion I visited 
the parishes in which my father and mother were 
born, and indulged in a look after our forefathers. 
At Lansallos most of my mother’s family found 
their last home. My great-grandfather, evidently 
a0 aspiring man, of whom I cannot but be proud, 
was, I suppose, connected with the sea, and was 
apparently so fond of it as to have his tablet 
80 placed that, identifying him with it, he 
might look across it over one of the loveliest of 
Views, that of Lansallos Bay. A slate tablet to 
his memory, the letters as sharp as when first 
done, is piaced high up the southern face of the 
church tower, overlooking the sea. He must have 
been a little out of the common to adopt, even if 
he did not originate, this epitaph :-— 

Sacred 
to the Memory of 
William Johns 
of Polperro in this Parish 
who changed this life for 





Eternity the xvj day of Nov" 
In the year of our Lord God 
MDCCCII 
Aged !xi years. 
Farewel vain World I know enough of thee, 
And now am careless what thou say’st of ME 
Thy smiles [ court not nor thy frowns | fear, 
My time is past, My Head lies quiet here, 
The fault You sce in ME take care to shun, 
And look at home enough there’s to be done. 
(With a very elaborate and perfect flourish at the bottom.) 
I have brought back two relics, a tall silver-capped 
walking cane with initials, and the seventeenth 
English edition of Galland’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
1783, inscribed “ Mr. Johns Polperroo.” 

Then I passed to the other church, like this 
near the sea, but on the edge of the steep rock 
overlooking Talland Bay—Talland Church, 

I gazed on one gigantic heap, 

Upgrowing like a wen, 

Beneath whose swollen surface sleep 

Some ecore of shipw recked men, 

The church is old, and ivy green 

With its low tower detached.—Luke Daniel. 
Here most of the Rendles sleep. I observe in 
Couch’s ‘ Polperro,’ that a Randall was of San- 
screed, by the Land’s End, in 1390; and of his 
lineage there were Randalls of Talland in 1524, 
and so on. We have evidently come down a bit. 
In the parish register to 1798 I noted some twenty 
names of Rundle, Rendall, Rendle, &c. Some of us 
appear to have been buried in woollen. Here is a 
certificate: “I am satisfied by affidavits that these 
[naming the persons] were all buried in nothing 
save w' was made of sheeps wool only, as the law 
directs,” Thomas Gurney, curate, and again John 
Couch, curate. 

Some of us have been parish or church clerks, 
precentors so far as tuning the hymn went. Among 
our names were Priscilla, , Jonathan, 
Albinia, Loveday, and among others Amram and 
Jochabed. In another branch Margery, Cattern, 
and Agas, On this side we were rather of a puri- 
tanical sort, and were fond of John Wesley when 
he came, as he did, to Polperro. I have an early 
class ticket, given, I think, by him or by ono of his 
immediate disciples, “Mer 25, 1762,” « text as al- 
ways inscribed, ‘‘ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Society, No. 15.” On the other side, I fancy 
some of my relatives were a little in advance of 
the law and of the age in the matter of free trade. 
I have before me the copy of a pictorial jug, which 
one of the most daring of my relatives had made 
for himself. On one side is the picture of a smug- 
gling lugger; in the middle, “ Success to our trade, 
William Quiller”; on the other side, the horse with 
two kegs of brandy securely fastened and balanced. 

Let me add my fear that some of us had to be 
married and christened a second time, for in 1812 
we had a false ‘‘ parson” at Talland, a clever, 
polished, attractive man, known as Parson Whit- 
more, with a lot of aliases as it turned out, who 
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was, however, no parson at all. One of his unwill- 
ing parishioners saw him hanged at Gloucester in 
1814 for forgery. While in prison, awaiting his 
end, he was permitted to make himself useful in the 
instruction of his fellow prisoners ; and it is not 
unpleasant to know, from the testimony of the 
deputy-governor, that he exhibited at the last 
“ much personal resolution and pious resignation,” 
A special Act, I believe, rectified the lapses as to 
marriages and christenings. 

Close at hand is a steep, narrow defile, of per- 
haps a half mile in length, from the sea to the 
upland, known as Bridles, an ancient bridle road, 
still fairly perfect. This, from overhanging foliage, 
is nearly always in shadow, and the roadway is 
rocky and ploughed up by the storms and wash 
of centuries. My late friend and kinsman Thomas 
Couch,* a valued contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ told 
me that this little spot was, for the extent of its 
flora, the most remarkable in the county—perhaps 
in England. Wituiam Renpie. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


SHaKsPEARE AnD Lucretivs.—Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, in his ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare,’ mentions Shakspere’s having been appren- 
ticed to a butcher, and relates the story of Aubrey 
that when Shakspere had to kill a calf he delivered 
a discourse over it. Mr. Phillipps thinks it au- 
thentic. In one of the earliest plays of Shakspere 
after he left Stratford—the ‘Second Part of King 
Henry VL,’ III. i.—there is a speech put into the 
mouth of the king which may have been the 
rhetoric of the butcher rendered into the poetry 
of the playwright. King Henry is speaking of his 
uncle Gloster :— 

These great lords and Margaret our queen 

Do seek subversion of thy harmless life, 

Thou never didst them wrong, nor no man wrong ; 

And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays, 

Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house, 

Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence. 

And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 

Looking the way her harmless young one went, 

And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss, 

Even so myself bewails good Gloster’s case 

With sad unhelpful tears, and with dimmed eyes 

Look after him and cannot do him good. 

At any rate, his calling as a butcher must have 
made an impression upon Shakspere to cause him 
to draw from it an illustration of a king’s sorrow 
over one of his court condemned to death, and liken 
his sorrows to the lamentations of a cow over her 
calf. There is a parallel in Lucretius, speaking of 
the different forms of creatures and their being 
known to each other. I give Bohn’s prose transla- 


* A most accomplished antiquary, naturalist, and 
peg historian of Polperro, alas! prematurely taken 
TOM us. 











tion by Watson, bk, ii, 345-375, “ On the Nature 
of Things ”:— 

“ For on many occasions a calf sacrificed at the frank. 
incense-burning altars falls before the beauteous temples 
of the gods, pouring forth a stream of blood from its 
breast, but the mother, deprived, wandering through the 
green forest, leaves traces imprinted on the ground with 
her cloven feet, surveying all places with her eyes if 
anywhere ehe may discover her lost offspring, and, stand. 
ing still, fills the leafy grove with her complaints, and 
also frequently goes back to look at the stall, penetrated 
with regret for her calf. Nor are the tender willows, or 
the grass fresh with dew, or any streams, gliding dey! 
with the tops of their banks, able to soothe her feelings 
and drive away her sudden affliction, nor can other forms 
of calves over the fertile pastures divert her attention or 
lighten her of her care, so perseveringly does she require 
some shape that is familiar to her,” 

There was no translation of Lucretius at the 
time, though he was well known to Bacon, It 
is not, therefore, probable that Shakspere was 
indebted for his lines to Lucretius. The Latin 
and the Englishman were alike only in their study 
of nature. 

Shakspere always shows sympathy with animals 
meeting with ill usage from mankind, whether 
subject to sport or our necessities as food. Cer- 
tainly calves seem the most aggrieved of creatures 
in the world, and their cruel treatment excited 
the protest of Dickens, who, like Shakspere, 
addressed a speech tothe butchersagainst the torture 
of calves, and to the public who, in quest of white 
and indigestible veal, would have the animal 
slowly bled to death. W. J. Birca. 


*Macsetna, II. ii. 37.— 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 


Query, should not we read sleeve, instead of 
“sleave,” to make the line intelligible? I take it 
that “knits up” means “ joins together as threads 
are joined by needles,” weaves ; that “ ravelled” 
means frayed, unknit by wear, or else entangled ; 
that “sleave” is part of a garment, or else un- 
wrought, unknit, floss silk. Now taking these 
words at the first indicated meanings, “ Sleep that 
knits up the ravelled sleave of care” would mean 
sleep that knits up, and thus repairs, the frayed, 
unknit, worn sleeve, part of the symbolical gar- 
ment of care—care personified. This reading has 
the advantage of giving a definite meaning to the 
line, and the figure is a good one to represent the 
repairing of the careworn mind by sleep. Now 
take the words at the second meanings indicated, 
and we have, “ Sleep that knits up the entangled 
floss silk of care” (by the way, what has floss silk 
to do with care, personified or not?). This is a very 
poor figure to represent the repairing of the care- 
worn mind by sleep, for to knit up that which is 
entangled is not to repair, but is the more to en- 
tangle. Shakespeare used the word sleeve thirty 
times and sleave only once, in ‘ Troilus and Ores- 
sida,’ V.i., and there its meaning is quite evi- 
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dent. Thersites gives to Patroclus the fantastical 
game of “Thou idle immaterial skein of sleave 
silk.” He uses the word “ravel” in the sense of 
to unweave in ‘ Richard IT.,’ IV. i. 228, “ Must I 
rvel out my weaved up folly ?” and in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Ill. iv., “ By no means let him make you to 
ravel all this matter out.” May we not therefore 
conclude that “ravelled” in the passage in ques- 
tion means frayed, unknit? and, if so, “‘ sleave” 
mast mean sleeve, for you cannot unknit that 
which is not knitted up, 7. ¢., floss silk. That we 
may conclude care is personified I quote other 
instances of personifying: ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
“Where care lodges sleep will not lie”; ‘Othello,’ 
“Yield up, love, thy crown and hearted throne 
to tyrannous hate,” and “It is the green-eyed 
monster that doth mock”; and in ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ “ Shuddering fear and green-eyed jealousy”; 
and if care is personified, what has sleave, floss 
silk, to do with care? But a ravelled sleeve, a 
worn garment, is a good symbolical dress for care 
personified. The only evidence in favour of the 
commentators’ reading is the letter a in sleave, 
and of course that is known to be infinitesimal. 
B. Porter. 

‘Tempest,’ IT. i.— 

Whiles you doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel. 

I am not aware whether the interpretation I put 
on this is novel, but it appears to me correct. The 
Cambridge editors point with a comma, “ Whiles 
you, doing thus, to the perpetual wink,” &c. This 
I conceive to be right, though I do not know how 
they interpret “doing thus.” Of course it might 
be accompanied with a gesture, to show how, and 
then “doing” agrees with “you.” Is it not, 
however, a nominative absolute, “ I doing thus,” 
with the pronoun suppressed ? 

The same construction is found in ‘As You 
Like It, II. iv. 41:— 

Alas, poor shepherd ! searching of thy wound, 

I have by hard adventure found my own.” 
“Searching of thy wound” is “thou searching of 
thy wound ”: “ While you were occupied in prob- 
ing thy wound, I discovered mine,” and the pro- 
noun equally suppressed. 

So, in this passage in ‘The Tempest,’ Antonio 
tells Sebastian that while he himself was occupied 
in the slanghter of the king, Sebastian might kill 
Gonzalo. Jouy G. Orcer. 


Comrtexion: ‘As You Like It,’ IIT. ii. 204} 
The then usual sense of | 


(7S. i. 144 ; ii, 85). 





then it is explained howitis derived fromits primary. 
On various occasions Shakespeare—and more fre- 
quently than is given by Schmidt—uses ‘‘ com- 
plexion” in its primary sense, Here, so faras I can 
understand Rosalind’s character and then position, 
she is not in the least likely to think of the colour 
of her face ; her sole anxiety is to know whether 
it be in very truth Orlando, It is after she is told 
that it is Orlando that her thoughts recur to her- 
self, or rather to her dress. Moreover, if she were so 
self-careful, what, in the name of common sense, 
is the meaning of “ Good the colour of my face” ? 
To me it is senseless, and so others have found 
it. On the other hand, “‘ temperament” gives a 
most natural and full meaning ; and as to “ com- 
plexion” and “ disposition” being here different, 
as Mr. Birxseck Terry says they must be, her 
very intent shows that they are used synonymously. 
“No more delays,” she in effect says ; “my tem- 
perament is that of a woman, impatient ; I have 
not the disposition of a man, though I’m dressed 
as one.” She must use one word twice or the 
word and its synonym, and rightly under the 
circumstances recurs to the synonym. The fallacy 
of the argument that because two words are used 
in a short sentence, therefore they must mean 
different things, could, were it necessary, be illus- 
trated from both Elizabethan and contemporary 
writers. Br. Nicwoxson. 


*Ornetio’ (6% §, xii. 202; 7™ §. i, 424).— 
Iago is a cosmopolitan, but if the question of his 
birthplace be directly raised I should declare for 
Venice. He seems to know the people well :— 

“If sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an erring 
barbarian and a super-subtle Venetian, be not too hard 
for my wits and the tribe of hell,” &e. (1. iii.) ; 
and again :— 

I know our country disposition well ; 

In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands.—III. iii, 
It must be remembered that there is much of the 
**super-subtle Venetian” in Iago himself; note 
his several advices to Roderigo, Othello, and 
Cassie. Nothing could be more appropriate to their 
different situations, and yet each is only intended 
to further the project of revenge which he carries 
out so unflinchingly. Iago is the incarnation of 
those evil qualities which made the name of Venice 
a by-word amongst the nations. 

W. J. Bucktey. 


Josern Wricnt, or Derny.—In the Reliquary, 
vol. iv. p. 177, edited by the late Llewellynn Jewitt, 


“complexion” was the primary one of tempera- | appeared a memoir of this celebrated artist, popu- 


ment or make, Shakespeare and Drayton alone, 
so far as I know, used it in our present and 
secondary sense. 


the English one of Coles, of a much later date | | a 8 
than Shakespeare, is the present sense given, and | in 1745, If thisis correct he could only at the time 


larly known as Wright of Derby, accompanied by 
a portrait. He is there said to have acquired his 


In no dictionary till, I believe, | taste for drawing from seeing a Christmas piece 


belonging to a schoolfellow when at Repton School 
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have been eleven years of age, for he was born in 
1734. In the ‘ History of Repton,’ 1854, by Dr. 
3igsby, which contains a most exhaustive account 
of the parish and school, no mention is made of 
his having been educated there, and the omission 
of it on the part of so careful a writer renders the 
matter very doubtful. 

In ‘ Wits and Beaux of Society,’ by Grace and 
Philip Wharton, a pseudonymous appellation, 
second edition, at p. 243 the recent destruction is 
noted of Exeter House at Derby, where the Young 
Chevalier lodged in 1745. ‘The artist is also 
alluded to in the following manner on the same 
page :—‘‘ The panelled chambers, the fine stair- 
case, certain pictures—one by Wright of Derby of 
him—one of Miss Walkinshaw—have all dis- 
appeared.” There is no date on the title-page of 
the book, but it seems to have been published 
about 1861. Supposing that he did paint a por- 
trait of Prince Charles Edward, it must, of course, 
have been long subsequent to 1745. 

3ryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’ 
gives only a very meagre account of this distin- 
guished painter, whose subjects, especially those 
by artificial light—as ‘The Forge’ and ‘The Air 
Pump,’ the latter in the National Gallery-——are very 
fine. His productions seem as a rule to have 
found homes in local collections, and not to have 
been widely dispersed. He died in 1797. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ben Joyson.—The following is extracted from 
Boyle’s ‘ Chronology,’ published in 1835 :— 

* Oct. 24, 1823.—The long disputed question relating 
to the place of interment of Ben Jonson in Westminster 
Abbey was set at rest for ever. 
Lady Wilson, the wife of Sir Robert, was buried being 
dug in the Abbey, adjoining the stone on which is the 
poet's memorable inscription, The foot of the coffin of 
Lady Wilson rests against the narrow cell in which the 
poet's remains were found, in an upright position, with 
the head downwards. The skull and most of the bones 
were perfect. Ben Jonson appears to have been a very 
little man from the remains in question.” 

**In an upright position with the head down- 
wards” is somewhat confusing to the ordinary 
mind. Wa. Unperuitu, 


Was Ricaarp IIL. a Hoxcnsack ?—In ‘The 
Unpopular King’ (London, 1885) Mr. Legge ad- 
duces much evidence to testify that Richard’s 
alleged deformity was wholly, or almost wholly, 
an invention of his enemies; and the historian 
follows up his testimony with these words (vol. i. 


The grave in which | 


| known ; but inquiry after inquiry as to “‘ Ullin 





— 





he repeats the following statement from “ Davies’; 
* York Records,’ pp. 220-4 ”:— 

“Six years after the death of Richard, an incident 
occurred at York which shows that even at that time men 
spoke disparagingly of him at their peril. Ina drunken 
| brawl in an alehouse in Skeldergate, one John Poynter 
| said to William Burton, a schoolmaster of St. Leonard's 
| that the Earl of Northumberland was a traitor to the 
| King; whereupon Burton retorted that King Richard 
was a hypocrite and a hunchback, and had been buried 
| in a ditch like a dog. The Yorkshireman angrily replied 
that he lied, for the King’s good grace had buried him 
like a noble gentleman,” 

In citing this story to show “that even at that 
time men spoke disparagingly of him at their 
peril,” the apologist of the unpopular king has 
overlooked the fact that the same story demon. 
strates how, “even at that time,” men called him 
a “hunchback.” Moreover, it will be observed 
that even the Yorkshireman who defended 
Richard’s memory so violently did not call in 
question the correctness of the epithet “ hunch- 
back,” but confined himself to denying the truth 
of the assertion that Richard “ had been buried in 
a ditch like a dog.” It does not appear, there- 
fore, from this incident that “the popular con- 
ception of Richard as a ‘ hunchback’......was the 
fabrication of a later age.” 

If it were not for this very anecdote, quoted by Mr. 
Legge for another purpose, his arguments, though 
largely of the negative order, would go far to dis- 
credit the popular belief. But here we see that 
that belief was clearly “ popular” only six years 
after Richard’s death. Are there any good aryu- 
ments derived from history (as distinguished from 
tradition and Shakespeare) in support of the 
hitherto generally received belief? Or have Mr. 
Legge’s arguments ever been successfully disputed 
since the publication of ‘ The Unpopular King’? 

D. M. R. 





| Edinburgh, 


*Lorp Uttin’s Davenrter.’—In 1884, being in 
the sublime scenery between Fort William and 
Loch Morar, the classic country of the Camerons, 
of which Fapifern, Borrodale, and Glenfinnan are 
the leading historical names, I tried hard to dis- 
cover the locality of “ Ullin.” “ Loch Gyle” is, of 
course, Loch Goyle, and ‘‘ Ulva’s Isle” is well 
” 
failed. Not only in the fine ballad named, but in 
the poem, worthy of Homer, ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ 
the Wizard apostrophizes Cameron as “Glen- 
ullin ”:— 





p. 85): 

“ It must then be allowed that the popular conception | 
of Richard as a ‘ hunchback ’ finds no support in history, 
and is not so much as hinted at by the most malicious | 
of his contemporaries, It was the fabrication of a later | 
age ; but the idle tradition holds its ground,” 

But it is clear that Mr. Legge has forgotten this 
contention when, in the second volume (pp. 244-5), 


But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightnings of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far 

"Tis thine, oh Glenullin ! 

From information received after leaving the High- 
lands [ believe that this enigma is thus simply 
solved. One of the most honoured proprietors in 
the valley tells me that he is certain that “ Ullin” 
does not exist ; but that there is a small sea-lake, 
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, : ] 
whose name is pronounced by the natives “ Loch | to mean (from the letter of Prince Lucirn Bona- 


Allin.” 
“Ullin,” and I have little doubt that the poet, | 
hearing a well-sounding word, used it: in the latter | 
case somewhat crossing the border of Horace’s 
“Licuit semperque licebit.” 

Wituram Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Banker.— Mr. Frowde has been issuing a micro- 
scopic facsimile of the latter part of the word 
“Banker” in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ The 
use of banker for a mason’s bench or block to work 
on is duly credited. But the trade name of the 
mason himself, the banker, is omitted, to judge 
from the specimen, The term bunker, in this use 
of it, distinguishes the artisan who works in hewn 
stone from the one who works Aifors Aoyadyy 
: There is an authority for the 
term in writing in ‘N. & QQ.’ Mar. P. Hurcnin- 
son communicated a paper on ‘ Bankers’ or 
Masons’ Marks’ (3S, xii. 431). At p. 432 there 
occurs : 

“When a man is about to work a block of stone, he 
places it upon a stool or stout table, or more commonly 
a heavy juuk of wood. ‘This table or support is termed 
in the trade a‘ haxk,’ and the men who work at it are 


ovvTilepevors. 


called ‘lankers.’ Hence it follows by an easy sequence 
that the marks of these men should be named ‘ bankers’ 
marks.” 


If the trade term for the bench is inserted, there 
seems reason for inserting the trade term for the 
special class of workman. This, of course, supposes 
that Mr. Hurcuinson is right. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Tue Bayona or Cirs Istanps,—These islands 
are often thought to be the famous Cassiterides 
or Tin Islands of the ancients, principally because 
the ancient geographers (with the doubtful ex- 
ception of Strabo) describe them as being off the 
north-western coast of Spain, above the country 
of the Lusitanians. Mr. Elton, in his ‘ Origins 


of English History,’ accepts this view rather than | 


that they were the Scilly Islands, which was the 
common opinion in the Middle Ages (see an ex- 
tract from Heylyn, quoted by Mr. Paixce, in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 5. ii. 112, under ‘ Britannia’), In 
his description of the voyage of Pytheas, who may, 
in a very real sense, be considered to have been 
the discoverer of the British Islands—the Colum- 
bus of our island-world, Mr. Elton assumes (p. 24) 


that that famous navigator passed the Cassiterides | 


before reaching Nerium (Cape Finisterre). But 
as the original account is lost, and only a few frag- 
ments have been preserved, it is impossible to feel 
sure On this point. 

It is not, however, my intention to discuss that 
point at present, but to ask whether it is possible 
to assign any probable derivation of the name 
“Cries” islands. The other name, ‘‘ Bayona 
islands,” is, of course, taken from the town 
Bayona, on Vigo Bay. Bayona itself would seem 


This from a Highland mouth is very like | 


PARTE which appears in ‘N, & Q.,’ 5% 8. iii. 504) 
“good bay,” at least if, like Bayonne, it be of 
Basque origin. Bayona is, indeed, situated at a 
considerable distance from Basque territory ; yet 
the word can hardly be of different origin from 
* Bayonne.” But can any etymology be suggested 
for the “ Cies” islands, the other name of those 
tiny islands in Vigo Bay the shores of which are 
so abundant in fish, but have, I believe, no known 
connexion with tin, W. T. Lynn, 
Blackheath, 


Mr. Squeers surrassep.—“ At the delightful 
village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in York- 
shire, youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, 
furnished with pocket-money, provided with all 
necessaries for twenty guineas a year...... ‘ Pounds 
for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,’ said Mr. Smawley.” 
And pounds, under the circumstances, it was ! 

This was some fifty years ago. But fifty years 
before that the thing might be done cheaper still, 
as may be seen from tho advertisement which I 
give below. I transcribed it from a copy of the 
Norfolk Chronicle; or,the Norwich Gazette of Satur- 
day, April 29, 1775, which is now before me. The 
paper was a highly respectable and well supported 
journal, which still exists and flourishes, and which 
had, at the time this advertisement was inserted 
in its columns, attained its 317th weekly issue. 
There is not the least reason to believe that the 
announcement was made in anything but deadly 
earnest. I fear the thing was “‘ beyond a joke.” 
It is only another illustration of the truth that 
fact beats fiction any day. 

**A BOARDING SCHOOL. 
“ At Starforth, near Bernard Castle, Yorkshire, Youth 





are made proficient in the Languages as well as Sciences, 
by Warcup Kirkbride, and Assistants, Spelling, to- 
gether with a Grammatical Knowledge of the English 
Tongue, is attained without learning Latin, a great Ad- 
vantage to those who cannot continue long at School, or 
that have neglected their carly Studies: Also Boarded, 
Cloathed, and supplied with all Necesearies, at Twelve 
Pounds per Year each. 

** For a Character and Reputation of the above School, 
and the Usage of the Children therein, Enquiry may be 
made of many genteel Families in Norwich and Norfolk 
whose Children are now Educating. several of whose 
Parents have been at the said School in Person. 

“ N.B. The said Mr. Kirkbride expects to be in Norwich 
the latter end of this Month ; in the mean Time further 
Particulars may be had of Mr. John Hardy, Attorney in 
Norwich, Agent for the said School.” 

Avucustus JEssorp. 
Copnra.—In the Transactions of the Phil. Soc. 
for 1885-6, p. 289, Prof. Skeat says of the fail 
form, which is often given as cobra de capello, “the 
word de might stand, as that is the Portuguese 
| preposition ; but the right form should surely be 

do (masculine). Do in Portuguese means ‘of the’; 
| whereas de only means ‘of’; cobra do capello is 
| ‘snake with the hood,’ and is correct.” But fact 
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is better than speculation, and, unfortunately, the 
Portuguese always say “‘cobra de capello.” See 
Constancio’s 4to. ‘ Dict. of the Portuguese Lan- 
guage’ (in Portuguese only), Paris, E. Belhatte, 
1884, s.vv. “ Cobra” and “ Capello.” The reason 
is obvious. In the first place, de in Portuguese 
(and also in Spanish) frequently corresponds to a 
in French, and to a, di, or da in Italian. Thus 
moinho de vento in Portuguese is molino de viento 
in Span., mulino a vento in Ital., moulin & vent in 
Fr., and “ windmill” in Eng. And, in the second 
place, the article is not considered necessary, what- 
ever Prof. Skeat may think. Thus the same ser- 
pent is sometimes called vibora de anteojos in 
Span. (‘ Dice. Enciclop. de la leng. Esp.,’ Madrid, 
1872, s.v. “‘ Naya”), and serpent & lunettes in Fr. 
(Gasc)= spectacle snake (comp. also serpent & son- 
nettes = rattle snake), and in neither of these cases 
is it thought necessary to put the article. 

Prof. Skeat also says that he cannot find the 
etymology of the Port. cobra in Littré, “nor, 
indeed, anywhere else,” and he apparently thinks 
that he himself is the first who has traced it to the 
Lat. colubra. But he will find this etymology 
given in Littré if he looks under the correspond- 
ing Fr. word couleuwvre, and also in Heyse’s 
* Fremdworterbuch,’ s.v. “Cobra,” as well as in 
the ‘ Port. Dict.’ cited above. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


“Suip or a poy.”—I suggested (s. v. ‘ Crack,’ 
*N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. i. 124) that the word crack, used 
by Shakespeare for a boy, was properly crackrope 
or crackhemp. Mr. Wepawoon, ibid. p. 171, ex- 
pressed his approbation of this, and added, “‘ The 
explanation of crack given in your last number 
and that which I have given of wag in the last 
edition of my ‘ Dictionary’ mutually support each 
other.” I think it will be found that the following 
explanation of slip will both support and be sup- 
ported by the explanations of crack and wag. 

The word slip, to the best of my knowledge, is 
used only of boys, girls,and pigs. “ He was always 
a wild slip, for I have known him since he was 
the height of my sword” (‘The Monastery,’ 
chap. xxiv.). The expression \“ slip of a pig” is 
common in Irish novels, as those of Carlton and 
the Brothers Banim. This word slip I take to be 
an abbreviation of slipstring or sliphalter. The 
former we find in Gascoigne’s ‘Supposes,’ iii. 39: 
“Tf he spy a slipstring by the way, such another 
as himself, a page, a lackey, or a dwarf.” The 
latter we find in ‘ Lady Alimony,’ Dodsley’s “ Old 
Plays,” fourth ed., W.C. Hazlitt, vol. xiv. p. 149: 
“As I hope for mercy, I am half persuaded that 
this sliphalter has pawned my clothes.” I may add 
that all three words seem to have been always used 
in jest, never seriously. 

As to the word slip, in writing the above I speak 
only of its original meaning ; in the present day, 





if it has any meaning, it means “slight in figure,” 
those who use it probably connecting it with a slip 
of wood. F. J. V. 


Cyprus: Enatish Connexton.—I have a 
memorandum, which I cannot verify, that Sir 
Miles Stapleton married a daughter of the King 
of Cyprus ; also that Richard, son of Gerard de 
Camville, was Governor of Cyprus. His great- 
granddaughter Idonea, married Wm. Longespe, 
and was mother of Isabel, wife of Walter Waleran, 

Hype Cvarke, 


Lire or Lorp Byrron.—The articles on Byronic 
literature have reminded me that some time 
between the years 1846 and 1850 advertisements 
appeared of a forthcoming volume of poems of 
Lord Byron, to be edited by “ his son.” No such 
book ever appeared, so far as I can make out. It 
would be well if some one who can find the ad- 
vertisement would reprint it in your pages. 

Anon, 


BirtHPLace OF THE First Prince or WAtzs, 
—In the Graphic, August 21, a double page of 
engravings was given illustrative of places visited 
by the members of the Royal Archmological In- 
stitute. One of the sketches is that of the “ Room 
in which the first Prince of Wales was born, Car- 
narvon Castle,” and the writer, “H.W. B.” 
(Brewer ?), says, ‘The chamber in which this 
prince first drew breath is singularly like a dun- 
geon,” with more comments to the same effect. 
But was it the chamber in which the first Prince 
of Wales was born? I know that the guides to 
the castle say so, and I have now before me a 
water-colour sketch of the room—taken from a 
point of view different from that selected by Mr. 
Brewer—size ll in. by 9in., that I made on the 
spot so far back as October, 1849. On that occa- 
sion I measured the room, and found it to be 
11 ft. 3 in. by 7 ft. Gin.; height, 8 ft. ; thickness 
of wall, 7ft. 8in. When I told the guide my 
doubts as to the accuracy of his statement, and 
that this cheerless little dungeon, opening on to 
the battlements, would probably be a guard-room, 
and would not be selected for the queen’s bed- 
room, he told me that it would be hung with 
tapestry, and could be made very comfortable. 
The first Prince of Wales was born on St. Mark’s 
Day, April 25, 1284. The commencement of the 
building of the new castle by Edward I. would 
appear to have been very close upon that date, or 
not more than a year preceding it; and there 
seems good evidence that the Eagle Tower was 
not completed till about thirty years after the 
first Prince of Wales was said to have been born 
within its walls. What did the members of the 
Royal Archeological Institute say relative to this 
question of the birthplace of the first Prince of 
Wales ? Curusert Bebe, 
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Bett or Frax,—lIn the inquiry which I made 


a few months ago as to the meaning of the bell of |‘ Grand Master.’ 


the hop, it was generally assumed by my corre- 
spondents that the bell of flax or lint, mentioned 
by Burns, 

How ’twas a towmond auld sin’ lint was i’ the bell, 
was the bell-shaped blossom. I had myself grave 
doubts as to this, but was unable at the time to 
find any decisive evidence. I therefore did not 
quote Burns’s line in the ‘ Dictionary’ under any 
sense of “ Bell.” I now find that the point may 
be definitely settled: in the bell, in the case of the 
flax, as in that of the hop, means in seed. Gervase 
Markham has “ breaking off from the stalks the | 
round bells or bobs which contain the seed [of the | 
flax]”; and the same phrase, “the round bells or 
bobbs,” is applied to the seed-vessels, in Bradley’s 
‘Family Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Watering of Hemp.” 
Unfortunately our readers had put both quota- 
tions under “‘ Bob,” so that they failed us when 
so much needed for “ Bell.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 





Oxford. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Boppy: 
facts or data throwing light upon 
these nicknames of the police. The current 
account — perhaps “assumption” would be a | 
better word—attributes their origin to Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1829. An American magazine 
recently attributed the word to “the Chartist 
riots, somewhere about 1845”; but I find “ peeler ” 
applied by Sir Walter Scott to the Irish con- 
stabulary in 1822, as if it were a well-established 
Irish nickname of the force. Evidently, then, this 
term arose in Ireland during the period when 
“Orange Peel” was Irish Secretary, in the Castle- 
reagh administration, 1812-1818. Was the con- 
stabulary introduced into Ireland during this 
period, and at what date? And is bobby also of 
Irish origin, or was the Irish peeler more fully 
designated in England after 1829 a Bobby-Peeler, 
shortened into bobby? I want early quotations for 
either word, but especially the latter, of which 1 
have no good example before 1860. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Peever.—I should be glad of any 
the origin of 








Oxford, 


Bossery.—A leading politician recently used 
this bit of Anglo-Indian slang either in the House 
of Commons or in an election speech, and his public 


I had. I find the term as early as 1816 in Quiz, 
J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford. 


ALDERMAN Sik Witutiam Hepexs,—Can any 
of your readers say if there exists a portrait of Sir. 
William Hedges, alderman, who died 1701, and 
who had been sent by the East India Company as 
agent to the Bay of Bengal in 1681? His diary 
whilst on that duty is being printed by the Hak- 
luyt Society, and we should be glad to give a por- 
trait if one can be traced. Also, can any one say 
anything of descendants of the same Sir W. 
Hedges in Ireland? He bequeathed to his 
eldest son William an estate called Plowland, 
of Cloyne Preist, in the co. Cork, &. I see 
that the family of Lord Bantry have sometimes 
used the name of Hedges, and their shield quarters 
the arms of Hedges exactly as used by Sir William 
Hedges ; but I have been able to trace nothing 
concerning descendants in Ireland beyond this pos- 
sible indication. 

H. Your, Colonel, Pres. Hakluyt Soc. 

Snakes As Foop.—There is an extraordinary 
statement in ‘The Life and Adventures of John 
Christopher Wolf, late Principal Secretary of 
State at Jaffnapatam’ to this effect — 

“The English tar, when he lands in Ceylon, catches 

venomous serpents, and, after having cut off their heads 
and skinned and parboiled them, boils them and eats 
them with a good relish. That they are very fine eating 
with vinegar and pepper I myself know from my own 
experience, 
This book was first published in 1782, in German. 
Is there any other record of such a practice? I 
do not remember having heard or read of in- 
stances of venomous snakes being used as food, 
certainly not by English sailors. Some of Wolt’s 
statements make one inclined to think that in 
some respects he is hardly more trustworthy than 
“Sir John Mandeville.” P. Lewis. 


Deuce or Futnam.—Can any correspondent 
kindly oblige by giving the authority in Burke’s 
‘Armory’ for the arms of Druce of Fulham, 1616, 
viz., Chequy or and az., a bordure engrailed gules, 
and say to whom they were granted, and if there 
is a pedigree of the family? The arms seem to 
| suggest a cadet of the De Dreux family, Dukes 
| of Britanny, Chequy or andaz. Any infermation 
| sent direct will greatly oblige. L. Druce. 
10, Calverley Terrace, Tunbridge Wells. 


Dracon.—The late Rev. Jobn Brickdale Blake- 
way, M.A., F.A.S., in his valuable work, ‘The 
Sheriffs of Shropshire’ (Shrewsbury, 1831), states 
that a Mr. John Lutwiche, a younger brother of 
Edward Lutwiche, of Lutwiche Hall, and “a very 





adoption of it was commented on by the daily 
papers. Will some one kindly send me a refer- 
ence to the incident?}—I have somehow mislaid one 


eminent attorney of Lincoln’s Inn in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,” had “ sufficient interest with 
Lord Keeper Egerton to obtain for John Cooke, 
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in 1596, the office of deacon in the church of Cleo- 
bury Mortimer ; a singular piece of preferment, of 
which I know not that any second example can 
be found in the kingdom” (sub “ William Lut- 


wyche, of Lutwyche, parish of Rushbury, sheriff 


1750”). Had any other church such an ecclesiast- 
ical functionary, gua deacon, attached to it; and 
what were the duties of the post ? 

Cuarues J. Davies. 


‘Meeting or GALLANTS AT AN ORDINARIE.’ 
—I shall be glad if any of your correspondents 
can explain the following words, which occur in 
‘The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie ; or, the 
Walkes in Powles,’ edited by J. O. Halliweil for 
the Percy Society, 1841 :— 

Farid: st s— 

Why a Taylor is the faridest man thou kilst 
That lives by bread, 

Derine — 

Peace warre, least I betray thy monstrous birth, 

Thou knowest I can derive [derive } thee. 

Bombait — 

* All these were motiues sufficient to perswade Gentle- 
men, «8 they loued their liues, to come up in their old 
sutes and be very respectiue and carefull how they make 
themselues new ones, and to venture vppon a Burchen 
lane Hose and Doublet, were euen to shunne the vil- 
Janous Jawes of Charib:lis and fall into the large swallow 
of Seylla, the deuouring Catchpole of the sea: for their 
bombait is wicked ynough in the best and soundest 
season 

Chest-breaker : 

“ Hee would reuolt from Duke Humfrey, and rather 
bee a Woodcleauer in the Countrey then a chest-breaker 
in London. Sit 

Brande —_ 

“ And he that would haue drande it and been a vaine- 
glorious silken asse all the last sommer.” 

Quarter-Jackes, Leaven :— 

* But what, dare you venture to an ordinarie, harke 
the guarter-Jackes are vp for a Leauen,” 

Bogish :— 

_“ IT meane not the best rancke of seruants, but wnder- 
lings and boyish sottes,” 
. ao Je / 

Supersedies. (Apparently the same as super- 
sedeas, a stay of proceedings) :— 

“Carrying alwaies a french supersedies about them 
for the sicknesse,”’ 

Briane :— 

“So this staggering Monster imagined he was riding 
vppon a sea-mare, but......his briane plaide him a Jades 
trick, and kickt him ouer,”’ 

Fou-furd :— 

Riss W ishing that all Curmudgins, Pennifathers, and ‘tox- 
furd Usurere.”’t 

Capen :— 

a To make you laugh ere you be quite out of your 
Cape A” 


[* Qy.—robber ?] 


(t Qy. wearing the fur of the fox, as indicative of 
cunning ! | 





————eee 


In the same tract occur the words registing= 
registering; beardes, apparently for men, as dis- 
tinguished from boys: “Seate your selues, Gal- 
lantes, enter Boyes and Beardes with dishes and 
Platters.” 

None of the above words is in Halliwell’s or 
Nares’s glossaries. A. C. Lex. 


Kyicuts oF THe Swan AND THE Roszt.— 
What was the origin of the ancient order of the 
* Knights of the Swan,” also the ** Knight of the 
Rose”? I fancy I have somewhere seen verses 
written on the latter, T. W. Carey. 


“Tae Porcecain or Cutna.”—Lord Macaulay, 
in chap. xi. of his ‘ History,’ says that the taste for 
china in this country owes its origin to Queen 
Mary, who ‘‘ had acquired at the Hague a taste 
for the porcelain of China.” This accounts for the 
introduction of the fashion into England; but one 
wishes that the historian had yone still turther 
back, and told us when the fashion was first in- 
troduced into Europe. What is the earliest known 
reference to ‘‘the porcelain of China” ¢ Queen 
Mary was born in 1662. In ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes’ of Moliére (1672), as those who know 
the play will remember, the blue-stockings dis- 
charge their servant Martine for speaking bad 
grammar. The plain bourgeois master of the house, 
Chrysale, hearing that the girl has been dismissed, 
and not supposing it possible that any mistress 
could dismiss a servant for such a cause, inquires 
what fault the girl has committed, and amongst 
other things he suggests :— 

A-t-elle, pour donner mati¢re 4 votre haine, 

Cassé quelque miroir ou quelque porcelaine 
A question which the précieuse, Philamiute, treats 
with great scorn, and replies :— 

Voudrais-je la chasser ! et vous figurez-vous 

Que, pour si peu de chose, on se mette en courroux ! 
Philaminte accordingly, whatever might be her 
weakness on the subject of false grammar, might 
justly pride herself on being ‘‘ mistress of herself 
though china fall.” This scene shows that the taste 
for china had spread to France by 1672, and pro- 
bably still earlier. It is, therefore, strange that the 
fashion was not introduced into this country at, or 
soon after, the Restoration, when French fashions 
and French ways of thought were “ well up” in 
the English market. 

Macaulay would probably have said that it was 
no part of his duty as an English historian to trace 
the fashion further back than its introduction into 
England, which is true enough. The taste for 
china may be, and probably is, as Macaulay says, 
“frivolous,” but I do not know that it is quite 


just to call it “inelegant.” A fashion which, not- 


withstanding the proverbial fickleness of fashions 
generally, has lasted for nearly two centuries, and 
is at the present day as flourishing as ever, must 
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have something to say for itself. Charles Lamb, 
in one of his ‘ Elia’ essays, was not ashamed to 
own that he had “an almost feminine partiality 
for old china.” Iam not sufficiently acquainted 
with the subject to know if the present “ rage,” if 
it is to be so called, for china, blue or other, is 
a revival of the Queen Anne and early Georgian 
rage, or if the love for it has lasted at the same 
white heat continuously from the days of Queen 
Anne to those of Queen Victoria. 
JONATHAN Bovcugler, 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Boswett Court.—Can it be explained how 
there came to be four Boswell Courts in London, 
—or at least three? There is a Boswell Court, 
Fleet Street, unmentioned by Elmes, Lockie, or 
Boyle. Then there was an Old Boswell Court 
in the Strand, that New Boswell Court, in Carey 
Street, ran into. There is a Boswell Court, Devon- 
shire Street, by Queen’s Square, and called by 
Elmes and Lockie of Red Lion Square. Boyle 
gives, 1799, Boswell Court, Theobala’s Road ; this 
nobody else names, so he means, probably, Devon- 
shire Street. A. Warp. 


** CorisanpEr’s Grrt.”—Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
her serial tale ‘ Paston Carew,’ now running through 
Temple Bar, makes reference in chap. xxi. to 
“Corisander’s gift.” I should be glad to know 
what is meant or inferred by this allusion. 

W. Ropserrts. 

(Corisande is the name of a lady in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘Lothair.” Does this help?) 


“To MAKE up To.”—When @id this expression 
first come into fashion? It is not given in Web- 
ster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ nor can I find it in the new 
edition of the ‘Imperial Dictionary.’ Hotten’s 
‘Slang Dictionary’ does not notice it. It is used 
by Thackeray in ‘The Paris Sketch-Book,’ 1840 
(“An Invasion of France ”) :—“ How happy the two 
young Englishmen are, who can speak French, and 
make up to her: and how all criticize her points 
and paces !” F. C. Birkpeck Terry. 


Morincers.—Two of the aldermen of Chester 
used formerly to be charged with the care of the 
repairs of the city walls, and their ‘office was sup- 
ported by duties collected on the imports of Irish 
linen or flannel, I forget which. Since this has 
ceased to be imported at Chester the office has 
fallen into desuctude. The name, which obviously 
is derived from the Latin murus, a wall, is men- 
tioned in one or two inscriptions in the city of 
Chester. Are the office and the name known 
elsewhere, as at York or Lincoln, for instance ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Wituiam Jounsoy, or Barnarn’s Inn.—Is 





William Johnson, of Barnard’s Inn, who signs as 
witness, on April 21, 1701, to a deed of Sir John 
Temple’s? I am very desirous to trace his ancestry, 
&c., as I believe it would probably illustrate that 
of Hester Johnson, Swift’s Stella, The deed is in 
my possession. W. Frazer. 


Puitanturopist.—I wish to ascertain the name 
ef a certain philanthropist who, somewhere in 
the British Isles, has at his own expense con- 
structed an aqueduct to supply his native town 
with pure water, the town having since erected a 
statue tohis memory. The information is required 
for a work on philanthropy. A. WHITESIDE. 


Grorce Cotman THE YouncEer.—Some of the 
manuscripts of this writer, including some un- 
printed plays, were presented to the Duke of 
Devonshire by Mrs. Colman. Are they still in 
the duke’s possession ; and, if so, where are they 
preserved ? URBan. 


Avutuors or Books WanTED.— 

Will any of your readera inform me who was the 
author of a book entitled * Quilibet ex Quodlibet ; or, the 
Art of making Anything out of Anything,’ and whether 
it is still extant? It is mentioned in Lora Chesterfield’s 
letters to his son, W. SENIOR. 

Avutuors oF Quotations WantED.— 

The cordial drop Heaven in our cup haa thrown 

To make the nauseous draugiit of life go down. 

The public envy and the public care. 
That all the passions in the features are 


From what author and work is the following passage 
taken !— 
For, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 


The shadows of the rocks advancing, & 





G.W. P 
Sunt et sua castra Camenz. DEFNIEL, 
Who is the author of the following lines 
A man of knowledge may disguise 
His learning, and not seem too wise ; 


Sut take it as « constant rule, 
There ‘s no disguising of a fool 
CELERK ET AUDAX, 


Replies. 


“THE BOOKS OF ADJOURNAL,” 
(7™ S, ii. 128.) 

Referring to Mr. Pickrorn’s inquiry as to the 
meaning of this term, an editorial note is appended, 
“ See the ‘New English Dictionary.’” I have seen 
it, and with no satisfactory result. We are there 
informed that the word is obsolete, which is not the 
fact, and that it means “‘ adjournment, respite, or 
postponement (of a sentence),” which it never did 
mean. Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ gives the 
correct explanation thus : 

“ Adjournal, In Scots law, the proceedings of a single 


any information to be obtained on the history of | day in, or of a single sitting of, the Court of Justiciary ; 








equivalent to sederunt as applied to a civil court.—Act of 
adjournal, the record of a sentence in a criminal cause, 
Book of adjournal, a book containing the records of the 
Court of Justiciary.” 

Thus, we read in the Acts of Mary (ueen of 
Scots, under date 1542 :— 

“The saidis personis to bring with thame and pro- 
duce befor my said lord Gouernour, and thre estatis of 
Parliament, the pretendit ‘ Acte of Adiornale,’ sentence 
and proces of forfaitour ’’—against John, Lord Glammis, 
for conspiring to poison his mother. 

Again, in the Scots Act of James VI., 1590 :— 

“ Ordanis lettres to be direct, chargeing all sic per- 

sonis as ar or salbe fund in registeris or ‘ adiornall’ 
standand denunceit rebellis and at the horne,” &c, 
The word is directly derived from the French, 
where ‘‘ ajourner” originally signified the break- 
ing of the day, “ Lors commeca & ajorner, et li os 
(ost) commenga & armer tout communalment” 
(Villehardouin). Thence it was used “ assigner 
quelqu’ un en justice 4 un jour marqué.” The 
* ajournal” was, of course, the record of this. 

The Journals of the Houses of Parliament and 
the Adjournals of the Scottish Courts are prac- 
tically the same thing, viz., a record of the day’s 
proceedings “de die in diem.” 

Roquefort (‘ Langue Romane’), under ‘ Ad- 
journer,” and Torriano and Florio, in Italian 
under “Aggiornare,” give the same meaning. These 
are all derived from the Low Latin adjornare, given 
by Ducange, ‘ Diem dicere alicui, citare, en jus 
vocare.” Thus in the ‘Capitula’ of Charlemagne 
we read, “De hominibus Ecclesiast seu fiscalinis, 
qui non erant adjurnati.” It would appear that 
the process of change was as follows. First the 
term was applied to the breaking of the day, then 
to the summoning for a day appointed, and finally 
in the modern sense of a postponement. Ducange 
says, under “ Adjornare,” “ Angli pro comperendi- 
nare, vadari, in ulteriorem diem ponere, usurpant ; 
Galli, Remettre & un autre jour.” Adjournal, 
however, was never employed in the latter sense } 
J. A. Picroy, 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


See Jamieson’s ‘ Dict.,’ “ Adiornale, Adjournal, 
Acte of.” The designation given to the record of 
& sentence passed in a criminal cause, and kept in 
what are called the “ Books of Adjournal, Acts 
Mary.” G. H. Tompson, 

Brae (7 §. ii. 167).—The first account of this 
game, so far as [ know, appeared in Cotton’s 
‘Compleat Gamester,’ 1721 (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ix. 
381), under the title of ‘The Ingenious and 
Pleasant Game of Bragg,’ and has been repeated 
over and over again, through many books, down to 
Bohn’s ‘ Handbook to Games,’ a mere compilation, 
in which the authorship of the account in question 
is erroneously attributed to Seymour. The prin- 
ciple of brag is similar to that of poker, but the 
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rules are different, and the term “ bluff” does not 
occur in the former. That term is, I believe, 
peculiar to poker. There is a handbook to poker, 
**by One of its Victims” (C. Welsh), published 
by Griffith & Farran, 1882. Unfortunately, this 
contains neither a history nor a bibliography of 
that interesting game, but calls it “ an immediate 
development ” of brag, “ the final development of 
gleek,” and “‘ a corruption of the old English post 
and pair.” JULIAN MarsHalt, 

Mr. Brrer.ey obliges with the account of brag from 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ This is at the ser- 
vice of Dx. Murray if required. Mr, E. H. MAksnaun 
refers to an article in Chambers’s Journal, May 7, 1864, 
entitled ‘ A Game of Brag.’] 


Tuomas Cosnam (7™ S. ii. 169).—There is 
a long notice of him in Hazlitt’s ‘ View of the 
British Stage’ and another in one of the dramatic 
magazines of the period, with a portrait of him—if 
I remember rightly—as Marmion. He was an 
actor of considerable ability, and very like Kean 
in face and figure. He was a great favourite at 
the Coburg when Buckstone and Sloman, of 
“ Three Part Medley” celebrity, were members of 
the company. Grorcet Exuis. 

[Could Mr. Exuis say which of the dramatic maga- 
zines! This is the point.) 


Lapy Liste (7 §. ii. 79, 152).—Is not A. H. 
confusing two distinct persons? Surely the “ Alice, 
Lady Lisle,” referred to is the well-known widow 
of Cromwell’s soi-disant ‘* Lord Lisle,” condemned 
to death by Jeffreys in 1685! The reversal of her 
attainder was one of the earliest acts of William 
and Mary’s reign. See Howell’s ‘State Trials,’ and 
Macaulay’s ‘ History.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Sir Roger pve Fevsrice (7 §, ii. 148).—Sir 
Roger de Felbrigg was the son of Sir Simon de 
Felbrigg by Alice, dau. of Sir George de Thorpe. 
He married Elizabeth, dau. of Robert, Lord 
Scales, and had issue Sir Simon de Felbrigg, 
standard-bearer to Richard II., created K.G. in 
1422. His wife (“so the historians say”) was 
‘* Margaret, dau. and heir to the Duke of Silesia.” 
This lady came to England with Ann of Bohemia 
in 1381, and was one of her maids of honour. 

“Sir Roger de Felbrigg, alias Bigod, was lord [of 
Felbrigg } in the 25 Edward I{1., and had a mercate and 
fair here; in the 28 of that King, he is said to have been 
prisoner in the wars of France; was living in the 41 
of the aforesaid King, and sealed by a Lion salient, died 
at Paris in France, and was there buried.” — Parkins, 
* History of Norfolk,’ 1775, vol. iv. p. 305, &c, 
The family name was Bigod long before de Fel- 
brigg was assumed. H. G. GrirFINHOOFE. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The five volumes of Blomefield’s ‘ History of 
Norfolk’ afford copious information concerning 
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Sir Roger and other members of his family. If 

your correspondent has not facility for consulting 

this work I shall be very pleased to send him a 

few extracts. H. 8. Wivrsuirs. 
8, Rose Crescent, Cambridge. 


Oot (7 S. ii. 148).—The following is an ex- 
tract from Lower’s ‘ Patronymica Britannica ’:— 

“The extinct peerage family (from whom springs the 
existing baronet) rose to eminence in the twelfth cen- 
tury,and derived their surname from the lordship of 
Oggil, co. Northumberland ; but Ogle appears also to be 
an AS. or Danish personal name, as it occurs, in com- 
position with topographical expressions, in several family 
names,as Ogilvie, Oglewy, Ogilby, Oglesby, the residence 
of Ogle, and Oglethorpe, the village of Ogle,”’ &c. 


H. 8S. Witrsuire. 


Brereton (7 §. ii. 7).—The arms as con- 
tained on the seal are those once borne by an 
extinct family—the Breretons of Shocklach and 
Malpas Hall, both in Cheshire. This extinction 
took place in Sir Randle Brereton’s daughter 
Mary marrying Sir Richard Egerton of Ridley. 

Thomas Brereton of Dublin, the person inquired 
after, could not possibly belong to this branch ; 
but the seal may have been given him by one of 
his many namesakes and relatives who resided in 
the county of Chester. 

The pedigree of Brereton of Brereton does give 
a Thomas, who would be alive in even date with 
Thomas of Dublin, the elder. He was third son 
of William, second lord, brother to William, third 
lord, and uncle to John, fourth and last lord of 
Brereton. Upon the death of the last-named with- 
out issue, 1718, the estate passed to the Holt family 
through the marriage of Jane (sister of William, 
second Lord Brereton) to Sir Robert Holte. 
Though no record exists in the pedigree of the fact, 
it seems probable, by the succession of this family, 
that this Thomas died without marrying or having 
issue, 

If Thomas Brereton of Dublin, the elder, was 
son of William, second Lord Brereton, what a large 
fortune his son lost by seeking another in America ! 
Good ground, methinks, for novelists ! 

Cuzvo Ituup. 

Chester. 


Hap Lecenpary Antmats Existence? (7 
8. i. 447, 516; ii. 92.)—Though he will not gain 
much information from it, Mr. Lacu-Szyrma may 
be interested in knowing of a little work in which 
kindred spirit asked the same question nearly a 
hundred years ago. It is entitled ‘Dei Basi- 
lischi, Dragoni, ed altri Animali creduti favolosi,’ 
da Luigi Bossi, patrizio, Dottor collegiato e Can: 
Ord: della Metropolitana di Milano, Socio della 
R. Accademia di Scienze, &c., Milano, 1792.” The 
author, who says of himself, “io che stimo nell’ 
antichita persino il favoloso,” occupied his leisure 
on some occasion of living unwillingly in country 





seclusion in arguing this subject, goaded thereto, 
it would seem, by the summary style in which 
Buffon had then lately disposed of the question 
so far as the basilisk and the dragon were con- 
cerned. R. H. Busx. 


Kert-Lanp(7"§, ii. 148).—Land such as Mr. Rat- 
CLIFFE speaks of is called ketty land in the northern 
parts of Lincolnshire. It is rash for most of us to 
suggest derivations. I will not do so in this case; 
but it may not be out of place to point out that ket 
in our dialect means unwholesome meat or carrion. 
The word occurs in the form of kytte in the Scotter 
wanor roll for the year 1586. The carrion crow is 
known as the “ ket-craw,” and a man who deals in 
carrion is called a ‘* ket-butcher.” 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Ket is used in the North Country and Scotland 
to signify carrion, filth,&c. The matted and filthy 
wool on the hinder parts of sheep are here called 
kets. In Clydesdale and Dumfriesshire a spongy 
peat, composed of tough fibres of moss and other 
plants, has the same term applied to it ; evidently 
the same kind of land mentioned in the query. 
See Jamieson and Brockett, s.v. The latter gives 
Su-Got. kvett. G. H. Tuompson. 


In Worcestershire I have heard a manure-pit, 


containing chiefly vegetable refuse, called a ‘ ketch- 
pit.” W. C. B. 


Opp Biunper (7" §, ii. 65).—I think the lines 
of ‘Young Lochinvar’ quoted as above are one 
huge blunder throughout. Taking for granted 
that “the gallant” swung his lady-love “ to the 
croup” before he himself mounted, how on earth 
was he to get into his saddle without throwing his 
dexter leg over the head of the young lady? Can 
any of your readers solve or explain this apparently 
wonderful piece of acrobatism ! M. B. 


‘Tae Memoirs or Grimatpi’ (6 §. xii. 
427, 500; 7 §, i. 36, 312, 378, 473; ii. 35, 
117, 134).—Mr. Gerorce Bentvey’s informa- 
tion respecting the two-volume edition of this 
work published in 1838 is undoubtedly replete 
with interest, both to Cruikshank collectors and 
admirers of the famous clown; but his state- 
ment in regard to the “‘large remainder” reads 
somewhat peculiarly when placed side by side with 
the letter which Charles Dickens wrote to Forster 
in the first week of publication, and in which, 
amid a superabundance of notes of admiration, 
he informed his fidus Achates that “seventeen 
bundred ‘ Grimaldis’ have been already sold, and 
the demand increases daily.” But Mr. Bentiey’s 
assertion is partially corroborated by the fact that 
the ‘Memoirs’ speedily became the subject of 
much adverse criticism, principally directed against 
the slipshod manner in which the budding novelist 
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That Dickens 
took little or no pains to verify the various state- 
ments made in Grimaldi’s MSS. is clearly demon- 
strated by the requisite appearance in a sub- 
sequent edition of Charles Whitehead’s valuable 
notes—data which long ere this should have been 


had executed his task of revision. 


deftly incorporated with the text proper. Despite 
the fact that early editions of the ‘ Memoirs’ fetch 
fancy prices, it cannot be gainsaid that Dickens’s 


association with the work has done it more harm | 


than good. It has never been clearly demonstrated 
why modern admirers of the great novelist should 
have manceuvred to place this poor unoffending book 
within the index expurgatorius, There is abso- 
lutely no precedent for such an arbitrary proceed- 


ing. Jules Janin, at the height of his career, did | 


not disdain to write the life of Jean Gaspard 
Deburon, and France did not deprecate his atti- 
tude towards that glorious mime. Finally, it only 
needs to point to the present existence of the 
Grimaldi book in a variety of cheap forms to em- 
phasize the important fact that the subject-matter 
of the book has an abiding interest for the middle 
classes, away and apart from its ulterior associa- 
tions. W. J. Lawrence. 
Newcastle, co. Down, 


Mr. Dickens’s observation to Mr. Tegg, “ What 
about that border round ‘ The Last Song’ ?” shows 
me that Mr. Dickens considered Mr. Tegg had 
added the border. At present we find no copy of 
the work issued from New Burlington Street with 
the border attached. There are some issued by 
Mr. Tegg which are alzo without the border, pro- 
bably plates delivered from New Burlington Street ; 
but at present the only copies found with the border 
to the song are copies issued in Mr. Tegg’s bind- 
ing. This fact and Dickens’s remark are contribu- 
tions to a correct view, of which the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ will be able to form their opinion. 

Grorce Brent iey. 

New Burlington Street. 

Tue Rose as A Tavern Sion: Tar Witp 
Rose (7 §. ii. 44, 114).—Theocritus, in his ‘Amw- 
beean Ode’ (v, ll. 92, 93), thus contrasts the wild 
—dog—with the better kind of rose:— 


AA’ ov oipBry? eat kvvoaBaros ovd’ di epwva | 


II pos poda, Twv avonpa rap aipartatcrt TepvKet, 
The dog, though he may be “ the most intelligent 
of animals,” has, notwithstanding, always borne a 
very bad name. The Jews classed him among 
the unclean beasts, and ever regarded him as most 
vile and despicable. And thus in Deut. xxiii. 18, 
we read, “ Thou shalt not bring the price of a dog 
into the house of the Lord tby God.” Among 
the Greeks and Romans he had a reputation not 
much better, which I fear has followed him to the 
present day. This brings me into full agreement 
with Mr. Peacock and Mr. Carrick Moors as 
to the origin of the term “ dog-rose.” 






With White and Riddle, I take xuvésBaros to 
be synonymous with xvvdpodov, although Liddell 
end Scott are of a different opinion. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


ELEPuants In Woop-caRVING (7" §. ii. 68,136), 
—One great pride of the church which does duty 
for a cathedral at Ripon is the splendid carving of 
the stalls and their “ misereres.” Nearly every sub- 
ject is a clever grotesque composition. In one a 
| fox in a pulpit is preaching to a wolf and a lamb, 
| In another a pig is playing on bagpipes while other 

pigs are dancing ; another represents Jonah and 
the whale ; and another is called ‘ The Taming of 
| the Shrew.’ All of these will repay study. One 
|of the stall finials is a centaur, and another an 
elephant of exquisite workmanship. Although 
| the main architecture of the church is of the style 
lealled “ Early English,” and though the dates 
1289 and 1292) appear on the carving itself, I am 
bound to confess that the careful finish of these 
two finials and the character of their design sug- 
gest that they were added at a later date than that 
assigned by your correspondent to the elephant in 
Exeter Cathedral. R. H. Busk. 


There is a figure carved on the fout of Berring- 
ton Church, Salop,which can only be that of an 
elephant. The font is formed out of the capital of 
a Roman pillar, no doubt from the neighbouring 
city of Uriconium, Wroxeter. The age is uncer- 
tain, but it is very, very early—possibly Saxon. 

BoiLrav, 


A Curious Eprraru (7™ §. ii. 46).—The de- 
lightfully quaint and interesting epitaph given 
under this heading reminds me of an inscription 
on the door of the cell in which Ettore Visconti is 
buried in a standing position at Monza. I did 
not copy it verbatim, but I remember it says, 
“This skeleton formerly contained the soul of 
Estore [sic] Visconti.” R. H. Busx. 








Consetr’s Griptron (7% §S, ii. 127).—See 
| Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides’ (vol. i. pp. 66-7; vol. ii. 
|p. 161), edited by the Rev. Pitt Cobbett (Reeves 
es Turner, 1885). M.A.Oxon. 
“Vox porutt, vox Dr” (7 §, i, 120).— 
Reference is given in illustration of this phrase in 
an editorial notice to certain authorities, inclusive 
of ‘N. & Q.,’1"8., passim. If I may be allowed 
a further remark, I would beg to refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5™ 8. xii. 465, where it is traced as far back as to 
the time of Alcuin and Charles the Great, and this 
is the earliest known use of the expression. I will 
| state the reference, as this is not given at p. 465. 
In the ‘Admonitio ad Carolum M.,’ there is: 
“Nec audiendi sunt ii qui solent dicere, vox 
| populi, vox Dei, cum tumultuositas vulgi semper 
insanize proxima est” (Alcuin, ‘ Opp.,’ ep. exxvii. 
t. i. p. 191, ed. Froben, 1777). As Alcuin died 
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a.v. 804, the saying must have been in use in the 
preceding century. Ep. MArsHatt, 

Portrait oF Dickens, &c. (7™ S, ii. 29, 115), 
—As every piece of information concerning Charles 
Dickens is sought for and treasured up, the follow- 
ing extract from ‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ by John 
Payne Collier, referring to an engraving from the 
portrait by Maclise, may prove of interest. In 
1839 it appears that the portrait was painted, and 
in the same year it was issued us a private plate 
engraved by Finden. A proof impression was 
presented to Mr. Collier, accompanied by the 
following note from the donor: 

Doughty Street, Saturday, October 9th (1839). 

My DkaR CoLLIER,—I send you the best proof I have 
—bad is the best, | fear—but | have the consolation of 
believing that, bad as it is, you could not buy so good a 
one, from @ most excellent and mangled picture, 

Always believe me, 
Most truly your's, 
CuakLes Dickens, 
Preface to part iv. p. vii. 

In the concluding number of ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’ published about that date, appeared a steel 
engraving of the author, oval in form, represent- 
ing him as a handsome man in the prime of man- 
hood, and underneath was a facsimile of his auto- 
graph, This may be a reproduction of the en- 
graving mentioned on a reduced scale, and is 
certainly one of the earliest portraits of him ever 
executed. Dickens would then have been only in 
his twenty-eighth year. 

About that date, or rather earlier, there used to 
be seen in shops little plaster-of-paris figures re- 
presenting the different characters in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’ They were painted in colours to 
resemble life, and at the back of the little wooden 
bases on which they stood was a descriptive 
quatrain in verse. There were Mr. Pickwick, 
Sam Weller, Winkle, Tupman, Wardle, Jingle, 
and even the subordinate characters, as Mr. Nup- 
kins, Count Smorltork, and Angelo Cyrus Bantam. 
These must be now of the greatest rarity, and 
Worthy of being noted by collectors of Dickensiana. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


County Bapcers (7 §S. i. 470, 518; ii. 34, 98, 
138).—Your correspondent Mrs. B. F. Scarvetrt 
will read with interest a passage in Drayton’s 
‘Battle of Agincourt’ beginning 

There was not any, but that more or less, 

Something had got, that something should express. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Twink (7 §S,. ii. 49, 117).—In my boyhood I 
never heard the chaffinch called by any other name 
than tink. According to the glossaries at my com- 
mand, it is known by the names of pink in Leicester 
and Somerset shires, as well as about Corringham, 
Manley, and Rugby; pink-twink in Somerset- 








shire ; spink in Cumberland, Derbyshire, Hamp- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Yorkshire (see also 
Bailey's ‘ Dict.,’ ed. 1726) ; tink in Cornwall and 
parts of Devonshire ; and twink in Somersetshire 
and the extreme south-east of Devonshire. Pink 
and cuckoo, with their variants, belong apparently 
to the same category, as they are the words the 
birds so called are respectively supposed to utter. 
See “ Chaffioch,” ‘ Penny Cyclo.,’ vi. 460. 
Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay, 


Tu Cockpit Benind Gray’s Inn (7 §. ii. 69), 
—In ‘Gray’s Inn,’ by W. R. Douthwaite, the 
following note appears :— 

““Y. C. von Uffenbach, in his ‘ Diary of Travels 
through Germany, Holland, and England in 1709-10, 
says: ‘Onthe 15th of June we went to see the cock 
fighting, Ibis is a particular delight of the English, 
however barbarous it appears to strangers. There is a 
house specially built for it near Gray's Inn. The house 
is round, like a tower, and inside just like a theatrum 
anatomicum, with benches rising above each other all 
round, on which the spectators sit.” 

Hatton’s ‘ New View of London’ mentions Cock 
Pit Court on the west side of Shoe Lane, near 
the middle. W. Lovett. 

Cambridge. 


Bones (7% §. ii. 107).—The note mentioning 
the existence of Little and Big Bongs near Liver- 
pool is interesting. The old township of Tyldes- 
ley, near Manchester—now a flourishing manu- 
facturing town—is commonly known among the 
‘* lower end” as “ Tilsley Bongs ”—generally sup- 
posed to be a corruption of “ Tuilsley Banks,” 
under which name, if I remember rightly, the 
place was referred to in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of some sixty to seventy years since. But the 
unrefined name of “ Bongs” is more probably a 
genuine survival of an old place-name. In a deed 
dated 7 Ric. II. (1383-4), the first party to which 
was Margaret, daughter of Robert de Tildesley, 
among other witnesses mentioned is William del 
Bounke. This is not exactly a reply to E. P. B., 
but, as another illustration of the place-name in 
this country, it may assist towards a reasonable 
derivation. Josian Rose. 

Southport. 


tute or Worp Divisions (7 8. i. 464; ii. 
31, 191).—Allow me room to answer Sir J. A. 
Picron’s note on above subject at the second re- 
ference. I am glad to be able to help towards his 
cheerfulness under adverse circumstances. To my 
clear statement, however, capable of being argued, 
if there is any weapon in his armoury, he only op- 
poses an assumption. “I venture to assert,” he 
says, “as the object of division is phonetic, not 
etymological.” It was just my contention that 
division should be etymological first, then pho- 
netic, on the principle that the greater includes 
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the lesser—pedantry, fashion, and whim to the 
contrary notwithstanding. While upholding the 
pronunciation of sorr-ee, happ-ie, sauc-er, Xc., the 
division of sauc-er and such words, if their case 
presents any difficulty, is a difficulty of the foreign 
word and the foreign rule ; for the rule Sie J. A. 
Picton quotes of g, c, ch, &c., being spoken soft or 
hard before certain vowels, does not apply to 
English words. That it bas much weight as re- 
gards words of foreign origin is to be doubted, for 
if we have to regard it we should have to turn over 
the ¢ in such words as produ-ctive, obstru-ctive, 
inspe-ction, &c., which I presume Sir J. A. Picton 
would not advise. 

Sir J. A. Picron quotes foreign practices 
against me. It is a broken reed he leans upon. 
Here are a few additional French specimens, as 
good as any we can show from “ the classics ”:— 
Lord Macar-tney, Ro-chefoucauld, Jo-ckey Club, 
suspen-se, contrai-rement, decorati-ves, priva-te, 
rensei-gnement, cons-truction, &c., imitation of 
which I presume Sir J. A. Picton would also not 
advise. 

It is evident also he has not heard of M. Ber- 
nouf’s ‘Méthode pour Etudier la Langue Grecque,’ 
and his remarks :— 

“* Les consonnes qui s’unissent un comencement d'une 
mot s‘unissent aussi au milieu; ainsi, comme on dit 
0évog, envie, en faisant une syllable de 66, on dira 
également d-g0ovog, exempte d’envie, ainsi divisé d-g00- 
voc. C'est aprés ce principe que nous avons divisé les 
mots déja cités, d-erw, o'-ydooc, t-yOo¢, &e.” 

Nor of Rumpf, who, echoing the same instruction, 
adds, “to act otherwise is to commit a ‘ bar- 
barism’!” Perhaps Sir J. A. Picron would 
settle accounts with Rumpf. F, T. Norris, 
Finsbury Park. 


Batuinc Macuines (7 §, ii. 67, 135).—I 
have in my possession rather a scarce ‘ Description 
of the Isle of Thanet,’ written in the form of a 
pamphlet from one “J. G.” to an anonymous 
friend “‘ *****” dated May 1, 1763, and printed 
in 1765 for J. Newbery and W. Bristow, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. This is some years before the pub- 
lication of Hasted’s first volume. The little book 
contains an elaborate description of a bathing 
machine, which is shown on the frontispiece with 
& capacious awning or umbrella, 8 ft. by 13 ft:, at 
the back, either drawn up or let down when in use. 
I append the following extract :— 

“As the most useful machine, employed for this 
purpose, is the original contrivance of Benjamin Beale, 
a Quaker, he has undeniably the right of a first claimant 
of a reward to his ingenuity.” 

No mention is made by J. G. of Benjamin Beale 
being a Margate man; but it is only natural to 
suppose that he would do so if the inventor hailed 
from his town. I would observe that Hasted men- 
tions no particular year in which Beale invented 


the machines, and his supposition that he was a | 414, 518 ; iii. 405, 448 ; iv. 45, 138.) 
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Margate man appears to me to require some cor- 
roboration. I may also mention that I have prints 
of Ramsgate and Margate, date 1782 and 1785, 
showing these machines on the sea-shore. 

Min. Wa We 


Ramsgate. 


These were certainly used in England before 
1790, and probably as early as 1760. My collec- 
tion of Kentish views contains a scarce oval print 
in aquatint of ‘The Bathing Place, Ramsgate, 
R. Green, delt., 1781; V. Green and F. Jukes, 
sculpt. (published by the said Green July 8, 1782), 
in which such machines are shown, They are 
almost precisely similar to those of the present 
day. 1 have also an undated but apparently 
earlier little print, headed ‘“ For Bathing in the 
Sea at Margate in the Isle of Thanet, Kent,” 
showing the waiting-room and ‘‘ the machine” in 
three positions. These are marked respectively 
A and B, C, D, but have no reference at foot. 

w.h & Y¥. 

Avtuorsnir or Disticn Wantep (7™ S. ii. 
128, 156).—The following translation of Dr.Scott’s 
epigram on the “Papal aggression” was current 
in my undergraduate days at Oxford :— 

When a league ‘gainst our faith Pope and Cardinal tries, 


Neither Wiseman is pious, nor Pius is wise 
R. C. Cnristie. 


It may be well to note a transposition in the 
first line of the English version in the ‘ Sabrine 
Corolla’ and in the reply of the Rev. J. Pick- 
FORD. 


should be 


With Pius Wiseman tries 


With Wiseman Pius tries 
(Cum Sapiente Pius). 
H. Scuerren. 


Srr Watrer Scorr (7 §, ii. 128).—William 
Cobbett, in his ‘ Northern Tour,’ says, talking of 
Burns, “ one single page of his writings is worth 
more than a whole cartload that has been written 
by Walter Scott.” And in his ‘Rural Rides’ 
he alludes to “that paper-money poet, Walter 
Scott.” Constance RussELt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


‘Faper Fortuns’ (7™ §. ii. 7, 78).—I am 
greatly obliged to Mr. Marsuaut for the right 
reference to Bacon. I find there a small treatise 
headed ‘ The Architect of Fortune; or, the Know- 
ledge of Advancement in Life’ (‘ Doctrina de 
Ambitu Vite’). To Pepys, the very successful 
architect of his own fortune and past-master in the 
art of advancement in life, this would be most 
congenial reading. The ‘ Faber Fortune’ must 
have been published in a separate form ; perhaps 
the identical copy exists in the Pepysian Library. 
(See Mr. Bright’s edition of the ‘ ‘wt 
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Henry Fietpina (7™ §. ii, 149).—I should 
very much like to know if Henry Fielding did act, 
as it is known he wrote, for booths at fairs. But 
probably the answer to the query whether he acted 
at playhouses will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ §, 
iii, 502, to the effect that one Timothy Fielding 
(mistaken for Henry) acted in inferior parts at 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket in 1728-9. The 
same man was with Reynolds, and with Hippisley 
and Hall, booth keepers at Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs, It is said, but it may be a 
mistake, that Henry Fielding did at least blow a 
trumpet at Bartholomew Fair. 

Wituram Revpte. 

‘Dictionary or Biocrapny’ (7 S&S. ii. 59, 
154).—If Mr. Marsuate will look at the article 
in the ‘ Dictionary,’ he will find that the vice- 
chancellor is not spoken of there as “Sir Jarvis,” 
but as Sir James Lewis Knight-Bruce. 

G. F. 
[ We are responsible for the misprint. 


R. B. 


Ay Otp Ixy Siey, “ Toe Devin’s Necxctorn” 
(7" S. ii. 28, 98).—Apropos of Mr. Wittiam 
Renpie’s answer, it is stated in ‘The Life and 
Adventures of John Christopher Wolf, late Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State at Jaffnapatam’ (a German 
in the Datch service in Ceylon) that the European 
name for a kind of musical instrument used by 
the Tamils is “the devil’s neckcloth.” The Eng- 
lish translation of this book was published in 1785. 
The name “‘devil’s neckcloth” is‘not now used in 
Ceylon in this connexion. J. P. Lewis. 


Jenkins (7 §. ii. 28).—Not peculiar to any 
county. It is a patronymic of a diminutive of Jen, 
for Jan, for John, a name derived from the Hebrew 
through the Greek. I have never found any Celtic 
element in co. Herts except in river names, which 
element is found in every part of Europe. 

R. 8. Cuarnock,. 


Biemo (7% §. ii. 129).—Mr. T. Lewis 0. 
Davies, in reference to the same passage in 
* Yeast,’ asked the meaning of “ blemo ” in 6" S. 
i, 247, There was a reply from J. D. at p. 454, 
suggesting the relationship of the word, but not 
supplying another example of its use. I owe these 
references to a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ E. H. M. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


Amnrose Fisner (7 §. ii. 129).—It is pro- 
bable that information as to the query of Mr. T. 
Brrayr is not attainable. But it may be men- 
tioned that a similar query,with the epitaph dated 
1630, was inserted by M. P. in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ §, 
vi. 177. An interesting reply was inserted at 
p. 203 from the eminent authority on the genealogy 
of families connected with Westminster, Cou. Jos, 
Lemven Curster. It was shown that, curiously 
enough, a wrong date was recently cut in the stone, 





| 
| 


which should have had on it 1617. The date of 
the publication of his book, thirteen years after 
his death, was incorrectly carved as the date of 
his death, though the correct date was written in 
the Abbey register, and had been published in the 
*Collectanea.’ Is Mr. Bayan aware of this ; as 
he has no reference to it in the notice of his epitaph? 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Syorenam (7 §, ii. 46, 117).—Lewis, in his 
‘ Topographical Dict. of England,’ published in 
1831, says, “The church, which was dedicated to 
St. Peter, isin ruins.” The present rector tells me 
that there is no trace of church or churchyard, and 
his predecessor did not read himself in or preach 
under a tree as in bygone years. He has been 
there since 1859. Who was the first so to read 
himself in ? M.A.Oxon. 


Sr. Heven (7 S. i. 488; ii. 14, 135).—Allow 
me to call Me. MarsHAtv’s attention to the fact 
that the object of my note was not to present the 
outcome of modern scholarship as to the birth- 
place of St. Helena, but to try to account for the 
fact that many churches in this country were 
dedicated in her name. With this I fancied the 
tradition that she was a native of it might have 
had something to do. Sr. SwitHin, 


Hawrnorn Brossom (7" S. ii. 107, 158).—In 
Lincolnshire it is considered unlucky to take haw- 
thorn blossom indoors. I believe it is suspected 
of being the precursor of death. In Suffolk “ to 
sleep in a room with the whitethorn bloom in it 
during the month of May will surely be followed 
by some great misfortune” (‘N. & Q.,’ 1** S. ii. 4). 
I have read somewhere or other that the scent of 
hawthorn bloom is thought to be suggestive of 
mortality. Perhaps that is why people were first 
prejudiced against it. St. Switarn. 


The superstition about the bad luck which fol- 
lows the bringing into a house of may blossom, 
as it is called in Derbyshire, was in full swing 
when I was a boy. If a child brought a may 
bough into a house some one would at once seize 
it and throw it out. The flowers “smell like 
death” I have heard people say, and they also 
said that if the may withered in the house the 
death of some one in the house would shortly follow. 

Tos, RatcuiFre. 

Worksop. 

Possibly this may be a post-Reformation super- 
stition, as previously “ may” was much used “ to 
deck Our Lady’s shrine,” and is often to be seen 
in Catholic churches ; but of course it was dis- 
countenanced by the reformers. F.S.A.Scot. 


Lewis THEonAvp (7 §. ii. 148).—‘ The Censor,’ 
by Lewis Theobald, was published three times a 
week in Mist's Journal. It commenced No. 1, 
April 11, 1715, and progressed to thirty papers, 
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when it ceased. After an interval of eighteen 
months Theobald again commenced the Censor as 
a separate paper, No. 1 on January 1, 1717, and 
continued it Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
until June 1 in that year, issuing ninety-six papers. 
He attributed his want of success to following too 
closely upon the heels of the Spectator. Lewis 
Theobald subsequently issued a play entitled ‘The 
Double Falsehood.’ 

Care must be taken not to confound these with 
the Censor; or, Muster General of all Newspapers, 
published in 1726, or with the Censor of 1828-9, 
which ran to sixteen numbers, from September 6, 
3828, to April 4, 1829, with which Theobald was 
not connected. C. Gotpine, 

Colchester. 


He must have been very early in London, as he 
was educated at Isleworth, and destined to follow 
his father as an attorney at Sittingbourne, where he 
appears to have been born, 1688, and died 1744. 
He very speedily abandoned law for authorship. 
His Censor began April 11, 1715, and ran to 
ninety-six numbers, the last being dated, I think, 
June 1, 1717. In the eighth edition of the 
*Ency. Brit.’ they do not give the date of his 
birth. He extolled first and then abused Pope’s 
‘Homer’ in his Censor, and gave great offence 
to Dennis by his criticisms, He began contribut- 
ing papers called ‘The Censor’ to Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, But whether they are the same as 
those published in 3 vols., 12mo., or not, I am 
unable to say. If no one else answers W. J. L. 
more fully, 1 can ascertain this point for him. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


The first number of the Censor is dated Monday, 
April 11, 1715. It opens thus :— 

** Being lineally descended from Benjamin Johnson of 
surly Memory, whose Name as well as a considerable 
Portion of his Spirit, without one Farthing of Estate, I 
am Heir to; I took up a Resolution to let the World 
know, that there is still a poor Branch of that Jmmortal 
Family remaining, sworn and avow'd Foes to Nonsense, 
bad Poets, illiterate Fops, affected Coxcombs, and all the 
Spawn of Follies and Impertinence, that make up and 
encumber the present Generation.” 

The Censor appeared three times a week. The 
numbers were republished in three volumes. There 
are two editions of the Censor in the collected 
form, and both are dated 1717, No. 64, the first 
number in the third volume, is dated Tuesday, 
March 19, 1717. No. 96, the last in the volume 
and the concluding number of the paper, bears 
date Saturday, June 1. According to Chalmers 
and the ‘ English Cyclopzedia,’ ‘ The Censor’ was 
originally published in Mist’s Weekly Journal. 

G. F. R. B. 


Reep (7 §. ii. 168).—I have seen it stated 
somewhere, I cannot remember where at this 
moment, that Isaac Reed was the son of a baker 





in the parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West (Fleet 
Street). Yet Chalmers (‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 1816) says 
he was the son of a baker, and was born “ Jan, 1, 
1742, at Stewart Street, Old Artillery Ground, 
London.” J. W. M. Ginrs, 


Isaac Reed, the eminent book collector, was the 
son of a tradesman who carried on his business 
in Fleet Street, and according to an obituary 
notice I have in my possession, the future Shake- 
sperian editor was born at his father’s house in 
Fleet Street. E. Parrtinetoy, 


THomas Wyrwett (7™ S. ii. 147).—Wynell, 
alias Whynnel, was Rector of Askerswell—not 
Askarswall—near Bridport, in the hundred of 
Eggardon, Dorset, from 1594 to 1638. For Askers- 
well see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. iv. 22. The author 
of ‘The Covenant’s Plea for Infants’ was, how- 
ever, not the Rector of Askerswell, but his son, 
Thomas Wynell, M.A. of Brasenose Coll., Oxon, 
who died Prebendary of Wolverhampton, in 1662, 
and was buried (according to the Askerswell re- 
gister) “at Carworth, in Staffordshire, wt. 72.” 
The elder Thomas Wynell died Rector of Askers- 
well in 1638, aged seventy-eight, and was suc- 
ceeded there by another son, Lyte Wynell, who 
in turn was succeeded by John Locke, but the 
date cannot be ascertained. Lyte Wynell was 
certainly rector in 1650, and it would seem to 
have been he who entered the date of his brother's 
burial in 1662; but the record of his own de- 
parture from Askerswell is not supplied. 

J. MASKELL. 


Sir Robert Atkyns gives the list of rectors of 
Craneham as follows :— 
Rector. 

1593, Giles Randal, 
—— Edward Jackson, 
1669, Briant Pavy. 
1673. Edward Hales, 
1676, Abel Hart. 
Wynell was not rector in 1666, when the first 
entry in the existing register was made. He 
must have been an intruding Puritan of the date 
given, viz., 1642. At most parishes there was 
confusion at the above date and onwards. The 
ministers were not regularly instituted, and so no 
means exist from which to fill up the blanks in 
the lists of vicars at that time. Apparently 
Wynell was Rector of Craneham from 1640 to 
1650, or thereabouts. I conceive more exact in- 
formation might be obtained from the Bishop's 
Registrar at Gloucester. Apin WILLIAMS. 


Patron. 
Giles, Lord Chandos, 
Giles, Lord Chandos, 
Miles Sandys, Esq. 
Kennet Freeman. 
Miles Sandys, Esq. 


Aut-Frep = Att-Srep (7" §. ii. 126).—I should 
say that “ all-feed ” was a printer’s error for “ all- 
seed,” which is the common name of Polycarpon 
tetraphyllum, This little annual is not uncommon 
on the southern coasts of England, and was very 
possibly indigenous to the locality spoken of im 
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the quotation from Aubrey given by Dr. Brusu- 
FIELD. A plate of “ all-seed” is given in ‘ Eng- 
lish Botany’ (tab. 1031). It would perhaps be 
profitable to consult some of the older English 
floras and herbals, where the list of habitats 
might give some clue as to whether the plant has 
ever been recorded as occurring within the district 
in question. W. Roberts, 


This must be a misprint for “ all-seed” (Linum 
radiola), which is given in the list of ‘* Rare 
Plants found in Surrey ” in Camden’s ‘ Britannia.’ 
Loudon gives it as Radiola millegrana, which 
explains the popular term. 

Constance RosskE.t, 

Swallowfield, 

This is doubtless a misprint for “‘all-seed” 
(Radiola millegrana). V. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Cuartes Lamp anv Stackxnouse (7 §. ii. 
187).—_See ‘N. & Q.,? 4" S. x. 405, 456; xi. 
65, at which references this question was dealt 
with, and the discrepancy mentioned by Mr. J. 
Dixon satisfactorily explained. 

JoNATHAN Bovucuter, 


Proverss on Ducks (7"§, i. 107, 257, 417). 
—Surely there is a mistake in the first reference, 
where the slang word jook, to evade a blow or cap- 
ture by bending the head or body, is connected 
with duck. It, like many other slang words used 
by the lower orders, came through the thieves’ 
patter from the gipsies, it being one of their 
Eastern words, like booze, to drink ; dekh, to see ; 
ken, a house ; chor, a thief, &c., all pure Hindu- 
stini. Cf. Borrow’s ‘Romany Rye.” M. L. F. 


Wituiam Ayiaer (7S. ii. 27, 71, 179).—I do 
not wish to make a man “an offender for a word,” 
but when Jarner goes out of his way to set me 
right he is unfortunate. I said, and I said rightly, 
that “‘no such name as Aylmer occurs among the 
bishops of Norwich.” Jaruet says, and says 
wrongly, that “ the Bishop of Norwich at the time 
of the Conquest was Ailmer,” &c. There was no 
Bishop of Norwich for nearly thirty years after the 
Conquest. Allmer, or whatever else we may 
choose to cail him, appears to have been consecrated 
in 1047 as Bishop of Elmham, was deposed in 
1070, and succeeded by Herfast, who was also 
consecrated Bishop of Elmham. The see was 
transferred to Thetford in 1075, and finally to 
Norwich in 1094 or 1095. 

Avaustus Jessorr. 

The custody of the Rolls Court was committed 
to William de Ayrmin, who was also prebendary 
of Kentish Town under the name of William 
Hyremin (vide Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium,’ pp. 170 
and 338). The name seems to be spelt in a 


i. 153, gives the bishop as Ayerman. The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ gives it as 
Ayreminne or Ayermin. Armine is obviously 
the same word cut down, Ayermin transposed 
is Ayminer, and many of the variants are more 
diverse from each other than Ayminer is from 
Aylmer. Ailmer is the same as Ethelmer. And 
as there can be but one Bishop of Norwich 1336, 
it appears to me almost certain that it is as I said. 
L, is interchangeable with r, as Autel, Altare. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Ethelmar, alias Egelmar, alias Aylmer, was 
twelfth bishop of the united sees of Elmham and 
Dunwich. Degraded—banished the kingdom or 
put into prison—by the Conqueror after the 
Council of Winchester (1070), which got rid of 
Stigand from Canterbury, Ethelmar’s bishopric 
was given to Herfast, alias Arfast, one of 
William I.’s chaplains, who removed the see to 
Thetford, and died (?) 1085. During the next 
six years William Glassagus was Bishop of Thet- 
ford. At his death (1091) the see was removed to 
Norwich, probably to carry out Lanfranc’s idea 
that sees should be transferred from small towns 
to great cities, and was given to the Chancellor 
Herebert Losinga, who thus became the first Bishop 
of Norwich. William Ayremine, Ayermyn, &c., 
was a much later prelate, as others have shown. 

H. G. Grirrmnnoore. 


Mayrcower (7 §. ii. 67).—There was a mer- 
chant ship called the Mayflower of London, com- 
manded by Capt. Cheyney, which formed part 
of the expedition under Sir Sackville Trevor (Sep- 
tember, 1626), when the latter took from the 
French one of their largest ships, the St. Esprit, 
which they had just built in Holland, and brought 
it from there to Harwich. Howell calls this 
‘one of the best exploits that were performed.” 
The Mayflower is described as ‘‘ of no great bur- 





then, but well manned and of quick steerage, and 
carried in all, besides the murderers which they 
had upon their upper decks, twenty pieces of 
brass and iron ordnance,” 
Constance RussEtt, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

A Satr Ee (7 §., ii. 188).—The following 
passage from Mabbe’s translation of Aleman’s 
‘Guzman de Alfarache,’ 1623, part ii. p. 342, 
shows what a “salt eel” was. Guzman, con- 
demned for his knaveries to serve in the gulleys, 
was robbed while asleep by some of the other 
galley-slaves. He had gained the goodwill of the 
“ Master’s-Mate ” (Cémitre), who, being informed 
by Guzman of the theft, “ commaunded the two 
fore-Bankes, and six other that were in the rere, to 
be had in Coram nobis; whereupon the Alguazils 


seruant, céming amongst them with a good Ropes 





score of different ways. Beatson, ‘Pol. Index,’ 


end, (which your Sea-faring men call a salt Eele 
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gaue euery one of them fifty sound blowes apiece,” 
&c. In the edition of ‘Guzman de Alfarache’ 
published by Lorenzo Francisco Mojados, Madrid, 


1750, part ii. book iii. p. 458, el escandalo is the | 


word translated “ rope’s end.” In Capt. John 
Stevens’s ‘Spanish and English Dictionary’ escan- 
dallo is “the sounding-plummet at sea.” The 
words “which your Sea-faring men call a salt 
Eele ” are not in the original. 

Mabbe’s translation is written in such a racy, 
humorous style, and contains so many uncommon 
words that an honest reprint of it might, I think, 
be welcomed. Perhaps Prof. Arber will accept 
this suggestion. W. G. Srone. 

Walditch, Bridport. 


I venture to think that this phrase has no con- 
nexion with the skin of an eel, but rather corre- 
sponds with the nautical term “rope end” when 
used for castigation, and this view is strengthened 
by Dibdin’s reference to Bridport in his song ‘A 
Salt Eel for Mynheer,’ as the Dorsetshire town has 
long been famous for its cordage manufactures. 

H. 8. 

‘Nor a Patcn upon” (7% §, i. 508; ii. 77, 
153).—The explanation adduced by W. S. B. H. 
is supported by the high authority of Shake- 
speare :— 

Oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse, 
As patches set upon a Little breach, 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 
Than did the fault before it was so patch’d. 
* King John,’ II. ii. 30, et seq. 
The lines in italics, taken with the statement 
made by your correspondent, afford another 
illustration, were further demonstration needed, of 
our great poet’s familiarity with our provincial 
folk-lore. Nemo. 
Temple. 


“Don’t put a patch upon it” signifies here 
what W. S. B. H. says, but it is entirely different 
from our use of “not a patch upon.” We mean, 
when we make use of the latter expression, that 
one object is not to be compared with another ; for 
instance, “ Your horse is not a patch upon mine” 
means that it is not nearly so good as mine. ‘I'he 
origin of the expression I know not, but it may 
have something to do with the different values of 
the patch and thing patched. R. B. 


South Shields, 


AvtHor or Porm Wantep (7™ §. ii. 169).— | 


I have seen part of this poem quoted with the 
name of Wade Robinson attached to it ; whether 
rightly so or not, I do not know. 
HeERMENTRUDE. 

Titte or Ecmont (7 §. ii. 9, 78, 137).—If 
Egmont is, as Mr. J. Stanpisu Hay conjec- 
tures it to be, “‘a fancy title,” it is strange that 
Collins, in his ‘ Peerage of England’ (1812, ed. 


! 

‘by Sir Egerton Brydges), p. 395, sub “Lord 
| Lovel and Holland”; that the compiler of ‘ The 
| Peerage of Ireland ’ (1768), p. 59, sub “ Perceval, 
Earl of Egmont”; and that Lodge, in his ‘ Peer. 
lage,’ all state that Egmont is in the county of 
| Cork. At the same time, I must confess that I am 
in the same position as Mr. J. Sranpisu Haty, 
in that I cannot discover any Irish place of the 
name. Cuartes J, Davies, 

The Queen's College, Oxford, 


I find record of a place called Egmont, near 
Buttevant, co. Cork. The name, being un-TIrish, is 
probably an importation from England. We have 
three places named Egremont, viz., in Cumber- 
land, Cheshire, and Wales. This word seems 
likely to become Egmont. A. H. 


Crockxmakers (7 §, i. 109, 171).—In_ reply 
to L. L. K.’s query, I beg to say that the ‘ List of 
Members of the Clockmakers’ Company ’ appeared 
in the Archeological Journal, vol. xl. p. 193, 
1883, and was reprinted by W. Pollard, North 
Street, Exeter. The price charged is 2s. 6d., which 
cannot be said to be too low for a mere reprint 
of 22 pp. JuLiIAN MARSHALL. 


Books on THE Puacve (7 §. ii. 108, 197).— 
Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to my article 
* Plague ” in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ for a 
much fuller list than is given by any of your cor- 
respondents. Defoe’s ‘ Journal,’ let me remark in 
passing, as an undoubted work of fiction, is no 
authority. Hodges (‘ Loimologia’) is the standard 
medical authority on the London Plague of 1665. 

J. F. Payne, M.D. 

78, Wimpole Street. 


MSS. or Tomas Gent (7" S. ii. 149).—The 
original MS. of Gent’s ‘ Autobiography’ is in my 
possession. The pencil lines drawn through some 
pages indicate the parts suppressed. I cannot 
give any information about Teague’s ‘ Rambles.’ 
Gent’s MS. music-book, interspersed with prints 
and poetry, is also here, E. Hatstone. 

Walton Hall. 


Bromscrove Cuantrigs (7% §, ii. 149).—I do 
not know what reason the Rev. H. W. Cooxkes 
| has for supposing that William Foonys was a 
chantry priest. It would appear from the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Tercentenary Commemoration of 
the Foundation of the Grammar School of King 
Edward VI., Bromsgrove,’ with which Mr. Cooxkes 
is no doubt familiar, that the “scolemaster being 
a prist” assisted the curate, the parish being very 
|large. As schoolmaster he received 7/. from the 
| Crown, being the endowment, and the remainder 
| was probably made up from Lilly’s, Edkin’s, and 
| Hill’s gifts, which in the “ Abstract of Charitable 

Donations,” 26 Geo. III., are (with the 7.) re- 
| turned at 111. 8s, 4d. It appears clear from the 
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charter 3 & 4 Philip and Mary that there was a 
school in existence at Bromsgrove before the 
foundation of Edward VI., and that the 7/. was 
id “ out of certain revenues granted by Act of 
Parliament to the most dear brother of the afore- 
said queen.” W. A. C. 


Bromsgrove. 


Avtuors oF Quotations Wanrep (7* §. ii. 
149).— 
His golden locks time hath to silver turned, Xc. — 
Geo. Peele, sonnet ‘ Polyhymnia. 
Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quotations’ is my authority. Peele 
was a pastoral poet and dramatic writer temp. Eliz, He 
was a student of Christchurch College, Oxford, and after- 
wards in London, He is said to have formed an acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and other drama- 
tists, The five plays he wrote were all received with 
great applause, Born 1552; died 1598, Frepk, Rue, 
See 1" S. xii. 450; 2™ 8S, i. 82,261; 5S, vi, 230; x, 
69,99. The lines are printed in Segar’s ‘ Honor,’ 1602, 
p. 198. W. C. B. 
[Many correspondents are thanked for replies. | 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Record Evidences of Cluni. By Sir George Duckett, 
Bart., F.S.A. (Privately printed.) 
We have always deprecated the modern custom of im- 
pugning the authenticity of original documents simply 
because some pet theory of one’s own is upset by 
their contents. Strong proof should be demanded of 
internal defects, of essential difficulties, or of contem- 
rary contradiction, before such a charge should be 
rought. Whatever may be thought of agnosticism 
in religion, an agnostic in the Record Office is an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Sir George Duckett is, accord- 
ingly, deserving of thanke for his successful attempt 
to prove the authenticity of Earl Warrenne’s grani 
to the alien priory of Lewes, which was recently im- 
pugned by a writer on the debated subject of the parent- 
age of the Countess de Warrenne. He is also to be 
congratulated on the valuable treasure-trove of ancient 
documents he has unearthed in the course of his search. 
The history of the alien priories in England and the 
effect of their existence on the policy of this country 
have yet to be made public. Indeed, so little is known 
about them that until the publication of the present work 
it was usually stated that only eight such foundations 
existed in both Evgland and Scotland together, while 
the fact is that there were thirty-five of these houses 
in England alone. So totally has the memory of some 
of them perished, that question has been made of the 
derivation of the last portion of the compound place- 
name Offord-Cluni, which is now set at rest. The vil- 
Jage was the property of one of the Cluniac foundations. 
The ‘Cluni Evidences’ show how close was the con- 
nexion between the mother-house and the alien daughter- 
houses throughout Europe. No fewer than twenty of the 
hundred documents catalogued in Sir George’s work con- 
sist of excuses from English priors to the Abbot of 
Cluni, of grants of land in England by the abbot, or of 
complaints from and to his authority on business matters 
of the English houses. We find, also, that the livings 
in the gift of this foreign ecclesiastic were suffi- 
cient in number to demand a list to themselves. The 





abbots of Cluni were in the habit of sending foreign 
visitors to the English houses. They, moreover, invoked 
the interference of foreign potentates on behalf of their 
affairs in England, several of the letters catalogued 
being recommendations by the kings of France or Papal 
bulls on behalf of persons visiting, or of business trans- 
acted in this country. The Cluni authorities, too, seem 
to have entered into direct negotiations with English 
subjects for the sale and holding of land, and to have 
been generally powerful landowners and ecclesiastics, 
without owning allegiance to either our sovereigns or 
lawe. 

While Cluni was a Burgundian house it could, per- 
haps, scarcely be either inimical or dangerous to our 
interests, but having come under French domination 
and influence, it is probable that if the dissolution of 
monasteries at the Reformation had not cut the knot, 
a lesser measure of confiscation would have had to take 
place to free the country from this intolerable inter- 
ference of foreign ecclesiastics, But, as we have said, 
this chapter of history remains to be written, and who- 
ever its historian may be, he will be much indebted to 
Sir George Duckett for the information he has put in an 
English dress, 

lf Watson’s ‘History of the House of Warrenne’ 
should ever be re-edited, or in any future edition of 
Hunter's ‘South Yorkshire,’ much additional information 
about the De Warrennes must be obtained from Sir George 
Duckett’s ‘ Evidences,’ We have, in the first place, the 
original foundation charter to Lewes, copied verbatim by 
that high authority and courteous gentleman M. Leopold 
Delisle. Next, and almost more important, we have a 
notarial vidimus or inspeximus of two very important re- 
cords of the Lewes Priory (of which more anon), which is 
earlier by a quarter of a century than Prior Amicel’s copy 
of one of them, the only copy previously known to be in 
existence, the Lona fides of which has been recently im- 
pugned. Then we have the agreement made by the 
Earl of Warrenne for the election of a prior in 1201, and 
a letter from the priory in the week following. Next 
comes a letter from John, eighth and last of the De 
Warrenne earls, on the installation of a new prior, 
whom he was pressing against the Pope's nominee, in 
1327, 

Going back, we have an agreement touching Lewes 
between the second Earl de Warrenne and the Abbot 
of Cluni. These De Warrenne documents illustrate not 
only the family history, but also the strained relations 
sometimes existing between a patron and his monastery 
—in this case rendered, no doubt, more difficult by the 
interference of the mother-house abroad, 

The principal importance, however, the work possesses 
with regard to the De Warrenne family is that it claims to 
settle conclusively and for ever the disputed royal birth 
of Gundreda, wife of the first Earlof Warrenne. Certain 
writers have, as we have said, impugned the authenti- 
city of a grant in which Gundreda is unmistakably said 
to be the daughter of Queen Matilda, calling the docu- 
ment a monkish forgery. Proof stronger than any they 
advance seems necessary to substantiate so startling an 
assertion. 

Sir George Duckett has in another place reduced his 
proofs into a definite defence; here, however, the evi- 
dences themselves stand out in full strength. We see 
first of all the close relations which existed between 
Cluni and the daughter-houses in England, which made 
it improbable that, as has been suggested, a document 
which militated against the interests of the Cluni 
Abby should have been forged in one of the latter. 
We see the constant visitations which each house had to 
undergo, rendering it next to impossible that a forgery 
should be produced (where the visitors must have 
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known whether or no an original previously existed), 
without the knowledge and protest of the Cluni abbot, 
On the contrary, we find that he not only knew of an 
original, but even sent for it for deposition in the Cluni 
chartulary, and received instead the duly authenticated 
copy Sir George prints, sent on the understandable ground 
that it was not wise to trust the important original so 
far when it was frail with age and the seal brittle. And, 
as we know, travelling in France and Burgundy in the 
time of the fifth Harry was very far indeed from being 
safe, while on the possession of the grant in question 
depended the major portion of the lands owned in York- 
shire and elsewhere by the Priory of St. Pancras at 
Lewes, 

It is to be hoped that the Master of the Rolls will 
have the Cluni documents carefully edited, together 
with those mentioned by Sir George as contained in the 
Moreau collection. 

Meanwhile we recommend the ‘ Cluni Evidences,’ as 
containing more original information in a small space 
than bas appeared for a long time. 


The Church Bells of Hertfordshire: their Founders, In- 
scriptions, Traditions, and Peculiar Uses. By the late 
Thomas North, F.S.A. Completed and edited by 
J.C. L, Stahlechmidt. (Stock.) 

Or late years the study of campanology has attracted a 

great deal of attention, and many monographs relating 

to the bells of different counties have been published, 

Since 1880 the church bells of Rutlandshire, Cambridge- 

shire, Gloucestershire, Lincolnshire, Bedfordshire, and 

Surrey bave been exhaustively treated by Messrs. North, 

Raven, Ellacombe, and Stahischmidt. At the time of 

Mr. North's lamented death his latest work on county 

campanology was well advanced towards completion. 

The duty of preparing the manuscript has devolved 

upon Mr. Stahlschmidt, who has also written the 

chronological account of the bells and their founders 
which appears in the present volume. The contents 
are admirably arranged. The editor's interesting essay, 
which is embellished with excellent woodcuts of some 
forty bell stamps, occupies the first part, Itis succeeded 
by chapters dealing with the local uses and the history 
of ringing in the county. The bells of St. Albans, the 
mother church of the diocese, have a special chapter to 
themselves ; and the last part of the book contains a de- 
tailed account of all the bell inscriptions in the parish 
churches of the county. The parishes are placed in 
alphabetical order, and many interesting notes, from the 
parish books and other sources, are given after the in- 
scriptions. Though no fewer than718 bells are described, 
only fifty-two of these appear to have been cast before 
the seventeenth century. This is a very small propor- 
tion ; but we believe that in Surrey the percentage is still 
smaller, and does not exceed three and a half. The fifth 
bell at St, Peter's, Braughing, is the earliest dated bell 
in the county. On the crown it bears the date 1562, and 
consequently is one of the earliest Elizabethan bells yet 
discovered, The bell at St. Chad’s, Claughton, Lanca- 
shire, which is dated 1296, still holds the field as the 

oldest dated bell in the kingdom, With reference to a 

subject which has lately been discussed in our pages, it 

appears that there are no places in Hertfordshire where 
the morning angelus is now rung, and but two instances 
of the curfew bell still remain, viz., at Baldock and 

Hitchin, The number of stolen and lost bells is remark- 

able, and in many cases no explanation can now be given 

for their mysterious disappearance. Sometimes, no 
doubt, they were sold by the parishioners, as was the 
case at Welwyn, where there is an entry in the parish 
book, under July 17, 1746, “‘ Ordered that the Bella be 
sold to the best bidder, in order to Raise Money to Erect 





a Turret, or some other conveniency for the hanging up 
of a Large Bell and the Sance Bell.” This order wag 
actually carried out, and the two bells which were sub- 
stituted for the old ring of five remain there unto this 
day, though the “conveniency” has long since been 
pulled down. A word of praise in justly due to the pub- 
lisher for the style in which the whole book has been 
produced, 


A proposat to found a New Spalding Club, for the 
printing of works illustrative of the archxology of the 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, has been 
put forward, and is meeting with complete success, 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr. C. Elphinstone Dal- 
rymple, of Kinellan Lodge, at 13, Union Terrace, Aber- 
deen, 

A ‘History or Germany,’ by the Rev. 8, Baring. 
Gould, will be the next volume in Mr. T, Fisher Unwin’s 
series, “ The Story of the Nations,” 


Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. H. L. (“ Translations of Justinian’s ‘ Institutes’), 
—A list of these is given in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer's 
Manual,’ under the head “ Justinian.’ The most ser- 
viceable seems to be “‘ Manual of Civil Law ; or, Ex- 
amination in the Institutes of Justinian.’ Being a 
Translation of and Commentary on that Work, &c, By 
P, Cumin,’ Lond., 1854, 8vo, 


Dernigu.—(“ Mrs, Grundy.”) Taken from Morton's 
comedy ‘Speed the Plough.” See 2 ' 293.— 
(“ Bloody.’’) See 3" 8, xii. 460; 

iii. 159; xii. 324, 395, 438; 5 
ii. 17, 359; vii, 20, 

I. H. M. (“ How they brought the Good News to 
Ghent”).—The poem is wholly fictitious, See 5t 8, i, 
71, 174, 298, 418; ii, 17, 

W. B— 

By education most have been misled. 
Dryden, ‘ Hind and Panther.’ 

F. N. R. (“ Forbes of Culloden ").—Your communica- 
tion has been forwarded to A. J. C, W, 

D, Barron BricutweLt axnp H, Detevinene (“Per 
Centum Sign *’).—See 1" 8, x. 39. 

J. J. Faute.—‘ The Polite Philosopher,’ 1776, is by 
Lieut.-Col. James Forrester. The first edition is 1734. 

CorricenpuM.—P. 183, col. 2, 1. 12, for “ House” read 


Hours. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addreased to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
4° this rule we can make no exception, 
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